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. 2 | LETTER 70 a Member 77 Parliament.” 2 
8 he FourTh EniTION, reviewed and. correfted. : 


1 
2 — 


e TIRE * of 3 


| 8 . ut quidam * aliquo, r ſuavitatem cibi 

non ſentiunt: fic libidinofi, avari, facinoroſi, verze laudis guftatum 
non habent—ſed $i vos laus allicere ad tecte faciendum non poteſt, 

« nec metus quidem a fædiſſimis fat̃tis poteſt àvocafe? Judicin nen 

© metuitis ? Si propter innocentiam, laudo: fi propter vim, non intel - 

© ligitis, ei qui iſto modo judicia non\timeat, quid timendum fit ? Om 

* fi non metuitis viros fortes, egregioſque cives:; veſtri, vos. mihi 

N „ eregite, diutius non ferent, niſi vero majoribus beneficiis 

uam ille quoſdam habuit ex iis, a quibus eſt perditus An vos eſtie 

ulla re cum eo comparandi ? Fuit in illo ingenium, ratio, memoria, 

| © liter, cura, cogitatio, diligentia. Multos annos cegnare meditatus, 

© magns labore quod cogitarat effecerat, muneribus  motjutmentis, con- 

e giariis, rnultitudinem imperitam delenierat; ſues ad vrer- 

_ © ſariosclementize ſpecie devinxerat—quid multa; attulerat jam liber 

__ © civitati, partim metu, partim patientia, conſuetudinem ſerviendi. 

Com illo ego vos dominandi cupiditate conferre poſſum, ceteris vero 

© rebus nullo modo eſtis comparand i ſed ex plurimis malis quæ ab illo 

© Reipublice ſunt inuſta, hoc tamen boni eft, quod didicit populus 

155 Romanus, quantum AE 1 quibus ſe committeret, a quibus 
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SIR, 


HE fame Motives which determined you 
to retire into the Country, and to give no 
farther Attention to public Buſineſs for 
the four laſt Years, produced, as you well know, 
the like deſponding Sentiments in me. Wearied 


as J was with an Oppoſition of Twenty Years, diſ- 


appointed by the Impotence of thoſe, upon whoſe 
Prudence we relied, to obtain fome Advantage for 
the Nation, from the Succeſs of that Oppoſition ; 
betrayed by the new Leaders, under whom we 
Jiſted the ſecond Time, and duped. by the affected 
Candor and Moderation of the Two Men, who have 
ſince improved every Weakneſs, and all the Wick- 
edneſs of this Age, to the Eſtabliſument of their 


own abſolute and unconſtitutional Power, l moſt 


earneſtly deſired to concur in the ſame Reſolution, 
and to withdraw from that infected Abode, where 


the Contagion was become too rife and too ma- 
ligoant 


termined to purſue that Plan: — How theſe Men, 


E 


lignant, either to be curd or eſcap'd, ö But che 


Situation of my Affairs could not permit me to 
retreat: I was ſtil] confined: to this Capital; where 
I have lived in a daily Obſervation of ſome new 
Apoſtacy in private Men, ſome new Impoſition 


| reg the Public, and ſome new Inſult upon the 


ng. 


% 


Yet anxious and uneafy to me, as this State has 


been, I have no Reaſon to repine.—-I have thence 
had Opportunities, which I could never otherwiſe 
have had, to diſcover my own Errors, and the 
Errors of the Nation, in Regard both to Mea- 
ſures and to Men; and to be thoroughly con- 


vinced, that we have fatally imputed the Original 


of all our preſent Misfortunes, to a falſe Cauſe ; 
aſcribing that to a Want of Integrity, which pro- 
ceeded only from a Want of Power in our firſt 
Leaders; not ariſing from their Folly, or their 


Fault; but created by yourſelf, by me, by the whole 


Nation, blinded by Paſſion and Impatience, enflam- 
ed and infatuated by the infamous Miſrepreſentations, 
and treacherous Profeſſions of a few falſe and in- 
tereſted Men, to whom, combining for our own 
Deſtruction, we reſigned our Underſtandings at 
ond, I . 5 

I have frequently had Occaſion to review the 
Folly of this Conduct, and to reflect on the ſtrange 
Circumſtances of that Event. —How an Admini- 
ſtration of our own chuſing, who, in the ſhort 


* 


Space of three Weeks, while we remained united 


to ſupport them, had not only routed the ob- 
noxious Miniſter: of that Time, but changed the 
pacific Mesfures, and induced both the Parliament 


and his My to eſpouſe the national Plan; 


who had already put the Treaſury, the. Army, and 


the Fleet, in a Word, the whole Force and Power 


of his Government, into the Hands of Men de- 


who 


- . 
who, till that Hour, had been the Favourites of the 
whole People, were deſerted, in a Manner, by the 
whole People, by that Deſertion were rendered 
incapable of doing any Thing farther for the 
People, and then finally deliver'd up, on Account 
of that Incapacity ſo created, to the groundteſs Rage 
and unjuſt Averſion of the People. 

I have ſeen that Averſion* managed with ſuch 
Villany and Art, as to become a firm Support to a 
profligate Adminiſtration; wWwho by Means of that, 
and that alone, have eſtabliſheg.chemſelves in a 
Kind of Power, as exceſſive as unknown, in this, 
or I might add, in any other Kingdom; running 
every Length of Inſolence and Oppreſſion; im- 
pudently counter- acting, backwards and forwards, 
again and again, every Principle they had formerly 
profeſſed, juſt as it might ſerve the temporary Pur- 
poſes of their own Ambition and? Security; con- 
ſuming the Strength and Subſtance of the Nation 
in a War, which they purpoſely rendered unſuc- 
ceſsful,, becauſe it was not their own Mar; — con- 
cluding that War with an i Peace, which 
they have wilfully made precarious, ſhameful," and 


deftructive, in the fingle View, to diſcredit the 


Meaſures of their Rival. a 
I have ſeen theſe Men uninterrupted in this wicked 
Courſe; and I ftill ſee you, and all Mankind, ſub- 
miſſive to all this; tame, abject; paſſive, with your 
Eyes but half opened to your Condition ;—ſtupidly 
inſenſible of the Miſery you have undergone, or 
the Ruin that muſt enſue ; and to this Hour doubt- 
ful, whether any Oppoſition ſhould be made, er 
any Endeavours uſed, to redeem the A out of 
this Bondage, or to reſcue your S 
Hands of thoſe treacherous Servants, who have - 
taken him CÆpt axe in his CIEEr, and fill detain 
him Priſoner on his AE. 9 
In this State of Things, I think myſelf bound in 
Oy ES. Duty 
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Duty to my King, my Country, and my Conſcience, ' 
to correct the Conſequences. of my former Errors, 


as far as I am able to do it. Nor can it be done 


in a more effectual Manner, than by extending 
thoſe Lights to you and others, which have unde- 
ceived me. I therefore ſend you, in theſe Sheets, a 
Deduction of ſuch Eagts, as will open the whole Se- 
Management, as well at 
Home as Abroad, from the Removal of the Earl 
of Orford, to this Pay. : 

The two rs, who had joined- ang; had 
long endeavoured to betray that Miniſter, had, by 
that Merit (with which the Public were not ac- 
quainted at that Time) recommended themſelves as 
Coadjutors to the Oppoſition : They had played 
their Parts ſo well, as to conceal that Fact from the 
major Part of that Miniſter's Friends: They ſe- 


. cured hisF4F&/Y upon that Change, under a Sup- 
poſition, that they were neceſſary in his Councils 


to balance the Weight of his new Miniſter— 
They had very early ſown ſo great a Jealouſy 
between the different Parties of the Oppoſition, 
by treating ſeparately with them all, that they ſoon 
became too ſtrong to be removed by any- And 
they acted at firſt with ſo prudent a Submiſſion to 
the new Miniſter, that he was ſcarce defrous to re- 


move them :— They profeſſed in the CA bt, the 
ſame Zeal to purſue the fame Meaſures, and pro- 
miſed to ſupport them with all the Influence they 


had: In a Word, they then exerciſed upon the AFR, 
and upon the new Miniſter, the ſame Talents of 
Impoſition and Deceit, as they have fince done 


upon every Individual, who bas fallen in their Way; 


upon every” Party in their Turn; and at length 
upon the whole Nation. — By theſe Means they were 


ſutfered to remain in the ſame e which my 


held before the Change. 


But it was not Sufficient for them to ſtand, 5 
that 


8 . | 
that Manner, in thoſe Stations. They knew, that 
the Succeſs of the War (which began to appear 
early, by the Diſunion of Prufſia and Saxony from 
France, by. the Conqueſt of Bavaria, and the Ex- 
pulſion of the French Armies out of Germany) in 

D ſpite of popular Impatience, or real Prejudice, 
would, in Time, give Credit to the new Miniſter 
and his Meaſures, both with the People and the 
Kitg—; and that, whenever that Credit was 
eſtabliſhned, it would be more natural, that the 
Revollers from his Connection ſhould reunite with 
him, than that They ſhould be continued in the 
Poſts they held; And that, as the Difference hgad 
been occaſioned ny by the Want of thoſe Em- 
ployments, which at firſ the new Miniſter had 
not Power to give, it might be eaſily made up by 
the Diſpoſal of thoſe Employments, whenever that 
— Miniſter ſhould obtain the Power of taking them 
away. | EY 
It was neceſſary for the B rs, by early Pre- 
cautions, to prevent the Poſſibility of this Re- union: 
In order to which End, they cultivated the Ac- 
quaintance they had lately made, and at length en- 

tered into actual Engagements with the Leaders 
of the new Oppoſition; expreſsly ſtipulating in a 
proper Time to declare for them; binding them- 
ſelves, in the ſtrongeſt Manner, and in all Events, 

either by Management, or Diſtreſs, to prevail upon, 
or to compel his #® ###F* to make Room for 
them, by the Removal of the Earl of Ge 
(then Lord C and his Friends. 
To prepare the Way for the more plauſible and 
effectual Execution of this Plan, the new Oppo- 
ſition were inffrufed, what Part to take, and ad- 

viſed to declare openly (in dependance upon the 
paſſionate Temper, and perverted Opinion of the 
Times) for thoſe pacific Principles, which till that 
very Moment, they had condemned themſelves ; 


and 


ä | 
and for the Purſuit of which, they were even in that 
very Inſtant, impetuouſly driving at the Head of 
the Earl of Orford; while the two Bus, 
without any Difficulty, continued to profeſs the 
| ſame Principles (every where elſe but in the C bitt 
which they could do without any Suſpicion, as 
having \foftered-the Jate Miniſter in all his Meaſures 
upon that Syſtem. : „„ 1 
The Oppoſition were inſtruted farther to pro- 
ceed with the utmoſt Indecency and Rage, to im- 
Prove the Heat and Prejudices of the People, to a 
perſonal Attack upon the bag himſelf; aſſured of 
Protection from the ill-Con ſequences which other- 
wife would have attended their Manner of writing 
and ſpeaking both without Doors and within, by 
the Power of the two BE in the Cb Tt and 


in both Hs. 

In farther Conſequence of this [ſecret Union, it 
was reſolved, That the Br, ſhould found forth 
the Praiſes, and ſcatter Terrors of the Abilities of 
theſe new Leaders; diſcouraging, at the ſame Time, 
with their beſt Advices, all ſpirited Attacks or An- 
ſwers of the M .es Servants, ' and his Friends, 
in either Haie of P: While the Others, on 
their Part, ſhould maintain an affedttd Diſtinction 

of Reſpect for the two , in all the Exceſſes 
of their Fury againſt the Perſon and Meaſures of 
bis : They were, likewiſe, to pro- 
mote a favourable. Opinion of the Candor, Inte- 
grity. Moderation, and true Eugliſb Intentions of 
the two Baalers, in Gontradiction to the foreign 
Intentions, which they were pleaſed to attribute to 
the new Part of. the Adminiſtration ; 'both which 
they were to inculcate upon the Underlings of their 
Party, and at the factious Meetings in the Cities of 
Mieſtminſter and: London, and in every Corner of 
Scdiuon whers they correfponded in - the King- 


dom. | 2 
| When 


ä (>) 

When, by theſe. unſuſpe&ed Arts, they. were 
grown ſufficiently. popular, and had puffed one 
another mto ſufficient Credit; when their Rivals 
were ſufficiently run down; when the Nation was ſuf- 
ficiently inflamed by the Impunity and Countenance 
of Faction, not to be able to judge cooly of the 
Meaſures of the Miniſter, or impartially of the 

Conduct of private Men; and when they had en- 
gaged the Oppoſition 1 that Degree of publie 
Rancour and Abuſe of the new Miniſter and his 
F riends, that there was-no Probability they could 
ever reunite ; they began to open in the C bt 
with that Kind of Language, which, tho? long uſed 
in every other Place, they had never ventured to 

uſe there before; 3 thwarting, and diſ- 
puting every Meaſure of the War, which they had 
Hattered his LH -l; and aſſured their Col- 
legues in the Beginning, they were * deter- 
mined to ſupport. 

His Aba — obſerved the firſt Symptoms 
of this Difference of Sentiments, without much Con- 
cern at the Conteſts they created; which he thought 
natural enough, conſidering the different Schools 
of Politics in which they had been bred ; ſatisfied 
beſides they were too much his Creatures, and owed 
him too many Obligations, not, upon the whole, to 
ſupport his Meaſures; and, perhaps, ſecretly pleaſed 
with the Notion, That this claſhing of Intereſts 

_ . among ſome of his Mait®s, might render him 
more independent of them all. | 

But he quickly found his Error: —The young 
eſt of the BA, had no ſooner obtained the Mn 
TE, which, in the ſame unfortunate Idea, 
his Aead. had preferred him- to, but, like 
Sextus Quintus, who threw away his Crutches the 
Moment he was elected Pope, he put off all that 
humble Devotion, which he had ever before ex- 
. and 5 which he had ſo fatally-deceived, 

and 
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and openly ſet e up to oppoſe every Opinion | 


of his RI M 
The 1 of this conduct, naturally mo- 
ved his Assa to entertain more favourable Sen- 


timents of Ge and B. b: The Succeſs 
at Dettenghen improved that Diſpoſition; and the 


wonderful Amendment in our foreign Affairs from 
the Commencement of the War to that Time, 


increaſed his Opinion of their Abilities, and aug · 
mented his natural Contempt for the inconſiſtent 


Half. Meaſures, and te e contended 


for by the two B | 
But what effectually extinguiſhed the Remains of 


his, £ *'s Regard for them, was their Conduct 
in reſpect to the ' Propoſitions made by the Empe- 


' - Tor at Hanau: Till then their Obſtructions to the 
' Meaſures of the War admitted ſome Poſſibility of 
doubt, whether it might not proceed from real and 


honeſt Opinion: But when the pacific MEFs were 
the Men to oppoſe this pacific Meaſure, in which 


both the ſ&@ghimielf and Ge would have willingly. 


concurred, if it had not been rejected by them, to 
whom it was ſent over for their Arprobation, it 
was evident, That they a&ted upon no Principles 


either as to Peace or War ; ; and that their ſole. 


Object was to defeat any \/eaſures, whether of 
Peace or War, whether right or wrong, by 


which the new Miniſter mighr eſtabliſh his Credit 
with his Maſter, or his Intereſt in the Nation. 


It is now known, That this Accommodation 


might have been obtained at that Time, for the. 
ſingle Condition of furniſhing an annual Subſidy, 


to ſupport the Emperor, of about 109,000 J. Sterlin 
for ſix Years, or thereabouts, till Bavaria coul 
recover the n and Devaſtation of the War: 
And, on the other Part, the Emperor offered to 


: withdraw his Forces From the French, to give his 


Daughter 1 in Marriage to the Arch-Duke, and to 
ſecure 


. 
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| „„ : 
'- ſecure the Imperial Dignity in Reverſion to the 
Houſe of Auſtria, by procuring the faid Arch- 
Duke to be elected King of the Romans.— As to 
France, ſhe was then willing to put an End to the 
War, without any Stipulation of any Kind what- 
ſoever, in favour either of herſelf, or her Allies, up- 
on the Terms of the ati poſſedetis only. 
Tou, who muſt well remember the. Clamour 
raiſed againſt Lord G#aau4-//e, and againſt his 
Mie himſelf,, on Account of this Tranſ- 
action, will undoubtedly ſtand amazed, nay, will 
hardly think it poſſible, for the 1 Bus, to have 
been, in fact, the Authors of continuing the War, 
which might have been happily and honourably end- 
ed at that Time; in Confequence of which, fo many 


Thouſands of Lives, and above thirty Millions had 


been ſaved to this Nation; much leſs that they ſhould 
be able, at the ſame Time, not only to conceal this 
Fact, but to charge it on their Rival with Succeſs, 
But the Storm was then raiſed ſo high againſt that 
_ © Miniſter, and the Arts of the #2wo B, and their 

Allies of the Oppoſition, had ſo effectually impoſed 

upon all Denominations of Men, that there was no 
Abſurdity or Untruth, which as they ſtill ſtood #nſuſ- 
'pefied of Colluſion, they were not able, in Con- 
currence with each other, to impoſe upon Man- 


But his H/; * ſaw the whole of this difinge- 


_ +» nuous Conduct; and ſaw it with that Abhorrence, 
which every Man of his honeft Character mult feel 


upon an Occaſion of that Kind: Seeing alſo, that 


' 


this was fallowed by theꝭ ſtrongſt Oppoſitiontsthe . 
Treaty of Worms, by which the King of Sardinis + 
was ſecured to the Allies, fa Meaſure"tMt, as knie 
War was to be continued, was of the utmoſt Son- 
| - ſequence to its Succeſs, and without which, in 
Truth, it could not have been continued at 
=; | „% | 3 
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all) he could not help ſuſpecting, that the Oppoſition 

both to this Treaty, and to the Hanover Troops 
ii p , was fecretly encouraged by the i209 
B ular,; and, conſequently, it is no Wonder, 
chat when he found, they would neither give him 

Leave to get out of the War, nor ſuffer him to 


_ it on, he ſhould ceaſe to favour Men, ſo de- 


void of all Gratitude. or Principle, fo deteſtably 


combined againſt the Honour and Intereſt of his 
Family and Kingdom; who laboured to ſacrifice 

the Nation in the Courſe of every public Mea- 
ſure ; ho betrayed him, while entruſted with his 
Councils ; and who, tho' foſter d in his Boſom, 
inſtead of employing that Power (which, in Regard. 


to Domeſtic Affairs, he had left entirely in their 


Hands) to the Support of his Government, unnatu- 


rally and ungratefully turned it againſt himſelf, by 
proſtituting it to the Encouragement of a Faction, 
which they had nurſed and trained up to ſuch a dan- 


gerous Perſonality againſt his MA 8F&J, and his 


Family, that it fhrewdly threatened, even then, the 
very Conſequence, which it actually produced ſoon. 


after; that is to ſay, an Attempt from the Prejender, 
and from France, to remove him from the TEE 
For in Proportion as the #290 Bars obſerved. 
this Wane of Favour, they incited their Allies, of 
the Broad Bottcm, to the more deſperate Behaviour, 
the more abuſive Language, and more violent Op- 


poſition to the Meaſures of the War. The 


Ans Family and Anceſtors were reviled, and 
treated with the utrpoſt Contempt by the EA of. 
in the He of far, and by PF te and 


Others, with the ſaqe Indignity and Outrage in the 
Hof e 's Meſſage to the H— 


of d acquainting them with the Preparativns 
for an immediate Invaſion from Dunkirk, in Favour | 
ef the Pretender, was treated as a Joke, and ridi- 
1 , culed 


„„ 
culed accordingly; every Man was bullied and 
inſulted, who dared to ſuppoſe, That there was one 
Man in Britain, who would take on in that Cauſe, 
if the Deſcent ſhould be made; and every Man was 
branded as a Fool, who manifeſted a Belief, that 


any Invaſion was intended at all: — Nay this im- 


pudent Afectation, was carried to ſuch an Extent, 
that there were Few, I believe, of the Leaders of 
the Broad-bottoms, (tho* not long after braughtynto 
the firſt and moſt conſiderable Employments in 
the Kingdom, ) who did not perſevere in this mom. 
ſtrous Diſbe lief of the moſt notorious Fact, till the 
breaking out of the Rebellion, made it impoſſible to 
deny it any longer: And by theſe Means, the poor 
deluded Nation, were not only put. off from their 
Guard in that critical and dangerous Conjuncture, 


but ſuch an utter and univerſal Diſcredit was given to 


the Defign, that the Bulk of the People were inflam' d 
to greater Reſentment againſt Lord Gπ. it than 
ever; upon a Suppoſition, That he intended by 
this Artifice, to caft, a Stur of Facobitiſmm upon the 


Violences of the Faction, and to derive an Ar- 


Ahekene from thence, to be the better juſtified in a 
arther Profecution of the War. : 
* Iirthisp 
Seſſions of 1743-4, or 1744, paſſed away; every 
Day producing new Motions of Abſurdity, for 


diſcarding the , Hanoverians, for recalling all our 


national Troops, for abandoning our Allies, for 


giving up the Continent, for entrenching ourſelves 
in our Iſland, Fc. till, at length, the French, upon 
the Miſcarriage of their intended Invaſion, and 
upon the Action before Toulon, declared War againſt 
Ertat Britain, which was followed by a Deals, 
ration of War from Great Britain againft France: 
And this falling out at the latter End of the 8%“ 
. "BD x -- „„ 
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aſſionate and frantick Manner, the whole 
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ons, when the Faction found it was become not 
a little difficult to urge any longer, that we were 
not Principals i in the War, or to ſet themſelves as 
ſtrongly againſt it, as they had hitherto done, the 
Receſs moſt opportunely furniſhed them with 
Time and Leiſure, to concert ſome new Pretence 
to keep up the Spirit of their Oppoſition. 

By this Management, however, the Nation had 
been, wrought into, ſo paſſionate a Temper, that 
did not think it prudent to make any 
Change in his Adminiſtration : And, at once con- 
ſcious'of the Effect of their own Operations, and 
preſuming on the Strengrh they had thus wicked- 
rs ſteadily purſued. 
the ſame Conduct of obſtructing every Propoſi- 
tion in the Ct, for the effectual Proſecution. 
of the War; of which it will be highly pro- 

er to furniſh the World with three _ notable 
Fer | 

Firſt, at the latter End of the Year 1743, the 
new Part of the Miniſtry, after the French had at- 
tacked the Allicd Army, commanded by his 


Majeſty in Perſon, finding Hoſtilitics commenced, 


and being certain, that the French would loſe 
no Opportunity to attack us in every other Part, 
propoſed to ſend a ſtrong Squadron to the Zaſt. 
Indies under Corfimodore Barnet, to protect our 


Trade and Settlements there, and to be before- 


hand with France: But this Meaſure, which 1 none 
of the Arts of Miſrepreſentation could give a 
foreign Complection to, was, by the two Bae x, 
abſolutely rejected 1 becauſe it muſt be ſuppoſed,, 
recommended by their r Rival: So that it may be 
truly faid, That the E. M C ſtands in- 
debted to Them for the Favours they have ſince re- 
ceived at the Hands of M. de la Bourdennais.” 
ThE, new Part of the Adminiſtration, in the 
| As 
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next Place, being appriz'd of the great Differences 
ſubſiſting between Matthews and Leſtock in the 
Mediteranean, and very juſtly apprehending ſome 
ill Conſequences: from that Diſunion, between the 
Firſt. and Second in Command, ſo fatally verified 
by the Event, earneſtly deſired to recall Zeftcck ; 
and were ſo much the warmer in their Inſtances, . 
becauſe Suſpicions had been entertained of his Fide- 
lity: — And it is certain, that it was the current 
Report in France, of which we had repeated 
Advices here, that Leſtock would not fight, if an 
Action was to happen: — But che two BNE, 
oppoſed this Motion alſo, and .carry'd their Point 
as before: Which Conduct of theirs muſt appear 
infamous enough, when it is recollected with 
what a furious Malignity they afterwards carried 
on their Attempt to ruin Maztherws,. and with how 
much Art, and by what odious and unwarrant- 
able Means they ſaved and protected Læſock; but 
infinitely more ſo, when it is known, that Maithews 
had declared, before he accepted the Command, 
That he could not cruſt him; That he accepted it at 
firſt, upon the abſolute Condition, that the Other 
ſhould be recalled, as ſoon as he arrived there; 
and that he conſtantly and earneſtly preſs d. 
to be permitted to lay down his Commiſſion, 
when he found the Influence of the two B. 
prevented the Execution of that Promiſe. e 
But the third Inſtance is yet more glaring than ei- 
. ther of the other two: —In the Campaign of 1744, 
the Allied Army, commanded by. Marſhal Wade, 
was compoſed of 22,000 Exgliſb, 16,000 Ha- 
. noverians, 12,000 Auſtrians, and $5,000 Dutch, © 
conſiſting in the whole of 85,000 Men, the 
fineſt Troops that were ever brought into the 
Field ; — An Army fzeſh, and fluſh'd with the 
Victory of the preceding Year, — The French, 
I 8 r 


1 1 


indeed, by taking 0 Field before us, had gain'd 


a Place or two of the Dutch Barrier in Flanders; 


2» but upon the aſſembling. our Army, and the 


Paſſage of the Rhine, which was effected by 
Prince Charles of Lorrain, in the middle of the 
Summer, with 4 Body of 60000 Auſtrians, the 
3 were thrown into the utmoſt Confuſion, 
and obliged to detach ſo great a Part of their 
Forces to: -oppoſe that Prince, that they left 
Flanders to be maintained by Marſhal Saxe, with 
2 Body only of 38, ooo Men; their Garriſons 
being almoſt nh drain'd of Troops, and wholly 


| unprovided for a Siege. In this State of Superiori- 
ty, it was propoſed to attack Count Saxe. But 


Marſhal Wadt, who received his Orders from the 
two Bikers, either pretended, or really theught, 


that the French were too advantageouſly poſted ': 
And this, with other Difficulties and Miſunder- 
. ſtandings: between the Dutch and Auſtrian Gene- 
rals, not yet thoroughly clear'd up, prevented 


any Attempt of that Kind. What then N 
to be done, for it was obviouſly ſhameful, 
reap no manner of Advantage from ſuch a Cir: 


<eumſtance in our : Favour ? It was evident, that, 
it you could not fight, from the ſtrong Situati- 


en of the Enemy, you had nothing to do but to 


inveſt ſome of the fortified Towns of France, 


which muſt either fall into your Hands with great 
Eaſe, in the Condition they were then in; or o- 
blige the Enemy to change his Situation, and ex- 


poſe himſeif to a Battle for their Relief; in which' 
Caſe our great. Superiority, and the Goodneſs of 


your Troops, enſured, in all human Probability, 


their abſolute Defeat. 


The Generals, Ligonier ant Sembrfeld, propo 
to undertake the Sieges of Maul euge and Landrecy ; 
two” fk ;aces - off PRC” Importance, which 
n e opened 


l 1 


open en'd the Way into the very Heatt of Frante y 
and which were then garriſon' d but by two Bat- 


talions each: The ſaid Generals engaged to effect 
this Service with Twenty Battalions, and Thirty 


Squadrons, which could have weaken'd the main 
Army, then ſuperior to the Enemy by 50000 Men, 


but by 7 or 8000 Men: All they deſired more was 


a few Battering Cannon: And the whole Englis 


Train, (the fineſt which this Nation ever had a+ 
broad, and which had coſt us as much again, as any 


55 Train had coſt us in the late War, though never 


once uſed in this) lay then no farther off than 


| Ofend; conſiſting, as I remember, of Sixty Twenty- 


Four- Pounders, Forty Twelve-Pounders, and FThir- 


ty or Forty Mortars: Not one of them, howe- 


ver, was permitted to be brought up: The; r, 
would not ſuffer it; the War was not their Mea- 


ſure ; they had foretold, it would be unſucceſsful y 
and, in order to make their Words good, the7 


had "reſolved, that unſucceſsful it ſhould be. 


But it was necefſary to colour this fatal Step | 


b ſome . plauſible - Pretence.; and, at the ſame 

ime, if they could, to throw the Blame of 
their own Guilt upon their Allies, according to the 
uſual Courſe of their Endeavours, through the 
whole of the War. 

Upon this Requilition- therefore of the Artil- 
lery, the Younger B ſhrugg'd his Should- 
ders; harangu'd- upon the Virtues of Oeconomy ; 
complain'd of the vaſt Burthen of the War; in- 


ſiſted, that the Expence was impoſſible -to- be 
borne, unleſs the Duich could be brought to pay 


their Quota ; urg'd, That we muſt try, whether 
they would not content to pay a Third, or at 
leaſt a Faurth Part of the Charge; and conclud- 
ed, That he could not juſtify his Conduct to his 
Conſcience, or to Parliament, if he did not wait 
to ſte, what was pollible to be done with them. 


. And 
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him, The B. | 
thought it incumbent on them, to perform their 


Contract with the Broad: Bottoms: And, accor- 


-- 2-3 J 
"And; now, new Negotiations were ſet on Foot to 
regulate this important Point, which he wellknew: 


_ - muſt conſume, as it did, the whole Summer; or at 


leaſt as much Time, as was neceſſary to. prevent the 
Execution of this Pla. | 
-And-thus, under. this affected Ae 8 B 


and a falſe Regard to an Object of 18, or 20,000 J., 


Value at moſt (for the whole Expence propofed was 
but 70,000 7. for bringing up the Cannon, and 
about 7000 J. for opening the Ground before thoſe 
two Places) this inviting Opportunity of carrying 
the Arms of the Allies, in the ſecond or third Vear 
of this War, whither they could never penetrate, till, 


the laſt Year of That, conducted by the Great 
„ Duke of Mariborough, was loſt. 


47 he two B-— 75, now become ſenfible 1 78 
2s Patience could not endure-any longer; con- 


ſcious that he muſt have determined within him- 
ſielt to abandon them, and to throw the entire 
Management of his Affairs into the Hands of the 


new Part of the Adminiſtration; and aware, that 


he had no other Ex edient” to ſave the Nation 


from being ſacrificed in the Proſecution of the 


War, or to redeem himſelf out of thoſe Fetters, 


which his old Servants, whom be had not only 
raiſed, but ſaved, were ungratefully Rated, for 
rs, I ſay, thus circumſtanced, now 


dingly took that deſperate Step, of forcing his 
0 to diſmiſs oy Eos ip his 3223. 
ſtration, for whom, after what had paſſed; he could 
retain the leaſt Regard, or in whom he could re- 
poſe any Confidence or Truſt, in order to make 
Room for an equal Number of their Confederates 
in the Oppoſition : — All of them Men who had 
render'd themſelves perſonally obnoxious to his—, 


either cs . or RY ſuch per- . 
dn. p Jonal 


BB 
ſonal Attacks on his Character, his Conduct, his 
Family, as had a Tendency to ſhake the Ci 

upon his Head. | | 

As I do not deſire to enflame; as I have a 
Tenderneſs for ſome, and Charity for others, I 
will not be over particular in my Recollections: 
But there is one of the Number whoſe Caſe is ſo _ 
fingularly black, that I cannot paſs him over in 
Silence. He had been long guilty of treaſonable 
Practices, and he knew his had fo many Proofs of 
that Guilt before him, that he thought it the moſt 
decent. Part he could act, to make a frank Con- 
feſſion of all::—Accordingly, he did ſo; 3 avowed 
his Attachment to the Pretender and his Cauſe, 
and put in for a Court-Abſolution, on the Merit 
of declaring, that he had renounced” his former Prin- 
ciples, quitted his former Party, and would never 
countenance either again.” 

His ——;, on the other F oo not know- 
ing how to help himſelf, and being prompted to 
believe, that he ought to eſteem this Declaration a 
ſufficient Security for the future Allegiance of him 
who made it, not only took all he had ſaid in 

Part, but ſuffered him to be placed in one of 

e firſt Os about the Cn; where he ſtill con- 

tinues with greater Marks of Influence and Favour, 
than almoſt any other Man. | 

But the more obnoxious and dangerous theſe 
Perſons were, ſo much the more proper they ap- 

eared for the Purpoſe of this audacious Attempt. 
It was the Buſineſs of the B——rs, as they could 
not work upon the Inclinations of their Sn to go- 
vern by his Fears; and, upon the ſame Principles, as 
they could not hope to eſtabliſh their Authority 
over the People, by any longer Deluſion of their 
Underſtandings, to confirm it by the proudeſt and 
moſt inſolent Demonſtration of their Power. 

Nothing elſe can account for the irregular and 

unprecedented Manner, in which theſe Men were 
„„ intro- 
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ran 


introduced to him :—They - were introduced itt 


public, in a Body; not by the proper Officers 


about the ——'s Perſon, always in waiti 


for that Purpoſe, but by one of the B——rs 


himſelf, with all the Pomp and Oftentation that 
could attend the Glory of a Triumph: Aue 
Standing like a PE2t<&<r at the Elbow 
of an Infant A=; bloated with Pride, purpled 
and inflamed with the inward Workings of thoſe 
various Paſſions, which may be ſuppoſed to agitate 
a Man in the very Act and Execution of ſuch 
a Meaſure :'— A Meaſure, which raiſed, in the 
ſame Inſtant, Amazement, Abkotrence, ard Comes 
paſſion, in the Breaft of all the Spectators of this un · 
exampled Scene ;—who beheld, what had never 
been ſeen before in ſuch a Light, and in one View, 
the Arrogance of a Mager, the Impudence and 
inſolent Carriage of a F—; and the Fortitude of 
a diſtreſſed P, forced out of his Ct to 
receive the L-=w from his Sts, in the Face 
of his People; and yet, in Appearance, the only 
Man unmoved, throughout the whole Courſe of 


this un parallelled Tranſaction. 


To look back upon this Event, and to Ks 
that his M endured it, that the Nation con- 
nived at it, and that no fatal Confuſion imme 
diately followed from it; is a Matter of Aſtoniſſi- 
ment to us, the living Witneſſes of this Conduct, 


and will ſurpaſs the Comprehenſion of all Mankind, 


who ſhall hereafter read the Story of theſe Times. 

Miniſters have been torn. from Kings, and Kings | 
have been obliged to ſtoop to the Power of great 
Subjects.— This was done in the Reigns of King 


Jobn, of Henry III. of Edward II. and Richard II. 


But it was gever done till the Tyranny of thoſe 
Princes, by attempting openly the Laws and Li- 
berties, and trampling upon all the Rights of the' 
TT on en had fe and e 
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1 
is Conduct, by the great and ſuperior Law of 
Laws, Neceffity : — Nor even then was it ever done 
but by Force of Arms: The Force of the whole 
Nation armed againſt the Prince, and united wirh 
the Lords :—Bur that a Cabal, in the CA#®]s of 
their P——, ofa P commanding Armies 

reater than any this Country ever paid before ; a 

—— entituled to the Affections of his People, by 
a mild and juſt Government; who had never com- 
mitted, or attempted to commit, a ſingle Act of 
Injuſtice, againſt any one private Man: — That 
ſuch a Cabal ſhould obtain ſuch a MIZ over 
ſuch a P -—e, is the firſt Inſtance of the Kind 
that ever diſhonoured the Annals of this or any | 
other Country. 

And yet neither the Body of the People, who 
have ever loved their old monarchical Conſtitu- 
tion, and that Prerogative, which they know isne- 
ceſſary to its Support; nor the Peers, whoſe ap- 
parent Intereſt it is, to maintain the Honour of the 
Pee inviolate, from whom they derive their 
own z nor the Commons, jealous, as, from the 
firſt Principles of Preſervation, they muſt naturally 
be, of all eriftocratical Encroachments, interpoſed 
againſt This, the worſt Species of that Genus. But 
all together, ſupinely, meanly, ſervily, ſuffered both 
their —, and Country, to ſink proſtrate under 
the Power and Infolence of a Faction, founded 
neither upon the Merit of their Fore-fathers, or 
their own; upon an Extraction ſuperior, or upon 
Abilities equal, to thoſe of a thouſand other Lords 
and Gentlemen in this Nation. . 
The ſecret Cauſe of this, however, cannot be 
long looked for, but it muſt be found. And 

may it be a Lefon to all future Princes, in 
this, and every other Country, That though Cor- 

tuption, in the Beginning, may be a proper In- 
flrument to a. the Liberties of a People, it 
| 2 Will 
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will become, in the End, an Engine to enſlave the 
Prince himſelf ! „„ oY 

Bur that baneſul Influence had now ſhed its Ve- 
nom upon all Orders of Men ; and, agreeable to 
the Virulence of the Humour, were the Eruptions 
it cauled. TT „ 
I! hat putrid Body, of which the E— of O -d 
had been the Head, poitoned the very Air with 
the pcſtiiential Breath they uttered on this Occaſion : 
For though they looked on the Promotions of that 
Day, as to many Injuries to the Members of their 
own rotten Corps, the Intereſt they had in the 
Cauſe, made Amends for the Efe# Hitherto, 
the /wo B——75 had been conſidered but as the | 
Rump of the C—b—r, but now they were be- 
come manifeſtly the Head: All Things were in 
their Power; for they had ſubdued h—m who had 
the Diſtribution of all Things; and hence they 
were led to extol this atrocious Outrage to the 
R—1 Dignity, with an Impudence that was ſcarce 
ſurpaſſed by the Outrage itſelf ; According to the 
Language they publicly uſed, in every public 
Place of Refort, it was a more glorious Illu- 
ſtration. of the Excellency of Whig Principles, than 
ever had been diſplayed before; not excepting 
the noble Stand made by Hampden in the Ship- 
Money Affair, or the united Efforts of the Nation 
againſt the Tyranny of King Zames,  _ 

In transferring, therefore, their Allegiance from 
the T—— to theſe pretended Supporters of it, we 
are to ſuppoſe, that they put in 5 a Share of the 
Patriotiſm they ſo highly praiſed: And we are ſure, 
that in Return, they promiſed themſelves every 
Boon and Gratification their greedy Appetites could 
crave, the Power of their Patrons beſtow, or the 
Plunder of the whole Nation furniſh. _ 

The intereſted Part of the poor Tories, who 
had been drawn in to give their helping Hands P 
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this Confuſion, by the cant- Word of the Broad- 


Bottom, and the avowed Cauſe which had been 


aſſigned for the Renewal of the Oppoſition againſt 
the new Miniſters, now thought the Day was 
come, when the partial Diſtribution of Emoluments 
was atan End; and that they ſhould likewiſe attain 


the Reward of their Labours, in aſſiſting to bring | 
about this glorious Change, 
Even the Facobites rejoiced alſo in this memo- 


rable Event; which they had Senſe enough to 


foreſee, would contribute greatly to advance their 


Views :—And they were the only Party that re- 


joyced with Reaſon ; for they were the only one 
:who were not diſappointed in their N 
and Concluſions from it. 


For as to thoſe of the firſt Claſs, they al- 
ready poſſeſſed too large a Proportion of the Spoil, 

to dare, as a Body, to reſent any Neglect or Diſ- 
appointment, for fear of loſing what they had : — 
And, 'as Individuals, they had made their Lea- 


ders too ſtrong to apprehend the Mutiny of a 


Few; or to ſtand in Fear of the Abilities. or In- 


tereſt of any One, or of any Ten among them; 
and were, therefore, the very firſt to fee! the Cold- 


neſe, the Ingratitude and COR which they 


had ſo many Ways deſerved. 
As to the Second, they were obliged to content 

themſelves with the Advancement of two or three 

Men, whom they had ſuffered to take Shelter amongft 


them, tho' more properly belonging to the third 


Claſs, than to theirs; and with a Bill for the 
Qualification of Juſtices of the Peace, which, 
when granted, they found impracticable and uſe- 
leſs: To which, by way of Make-Weight, were 
thrown in certain hungry Church-Livings, to 
gratify a very few Country Clergymen of their re- 
ſpective Neighbourhoods, and about the ſame 
Number of Tide-waiters Places, to dole about 

| | among 
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among thoſe _ were of Conſequence to them i in 
their Ele 2 

But even theſe Scraps and Fragments which had * 
been ſcattered amongſt them from the M———! 
Table, they were not long ſuffered to partake of: 
On the contrary, the more weak and miſerable 
they appear'd, the leſs Compaſſion they found ; till 
at length, finding every Door of Preferment ſhut. 
againſt them, and overcame with Shame and Vexa- 
tion, they abſented themſelves from the Service of 
P——, which had been ſo little ſerviceable to them; 


(] 


and retiring to their Country Seats wiſely bethought 


themſelves, that Frugality and Qeconomy, were 
8 ſurer, if not a nearer Way to Affluence, than 


that which led to the Exchequer itſelf, . 
And, as to the Nation in general, hurried as they , 


had been from Principle to, Principle, drawn from 
one Attachment to another, and withdrawn at laft 
fram all Attachment whatloever, by the reiterated 
Diſappointments they had met with, they had bardly 
any Idea left of what was right; they ſaw no 


Perſon in whom they could confide; they were 


as much at a loſs as to Facts, as Ebenen 


they knew not what to believe or diſbelieve; and 
under this cruel Uncertainty, they could neither. : 


reſettle any Opinion, .replace any Confidence, nor 


form any Judgement either of this, or any other 


public Affair. ; 

Hence, therefott, it was, t that a treading of 5 
fo ſhocking a Nature, ſerved” rather to confound | 
them yet further, than to clear the Way for Con- 
viction; and that a profound Calm ' ſucceeded to 


the loudeſt Storm, which had ever agitated this 0 


Nation in the Remembrance of any Man. alive. 
From the Extremity of an intemperate and in- 
conſiſtent Fury, tho? proceeding from honeſt In- 
rentions, and pointed to juſt and honourable Views, 
Pry ſunk at once into a ſenſeleſs Stupidity, ee | 

total 
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total Inattention to every Step or Meaſure of 
their Government; to an Inſenſibility of every 
Abuſe in the Conduct of their Affairs; z, and of 
that moſt fatal and ignominious Train of Events, 
which ſoon follow'd, without any Interruption, one 
upon the other; to the Shame, . Diſtreſs, and al- 
moſt Ruin of the Community. So fatally did 
the Reſentment of having refigh'd their. Senſe» 
and their Principles to a Set of Men, by whom 
they had been ſo cruelly bettay'd, operate! And; 
ſo frantick was the Reſolution they came to, neveF; 
to reſpect, to follow, or to truſt any Man. or ped 
other Set of Men, again! 

This was the State of Things and Men, W 
enabled the two B—75 and their Allies to eſtabliſh; 
themſelves in that exorbitant, that unconſtitu- 
tional, and that uſurped Power, which they have 
enjoyed from the Beginning of the: Year 27466 . 

s Da 

. a State of Men and Thin ee | 
would have thought, was very ſufficient,. for. that: 


| Purpoſe, or any other Purpoſe, without any farther: 


Previſion. | 
But their Poſſeſſions, and the Profits of them, 
were ſo great, that they believed the Riſk was 
ſuitable; and, therefore, that they could not inſure, 
too high, or extend their Precautions too far. 
Accordingly they ſet themſelves in the next 
Place, to take ſuch a Part of the Citizens of 2 
into their Connection, as ſhould enable them to 
trample upon the reſt; and to obtain ſuch aa ad- 
ditional Strength in the 12 , as ſhould 


render them as ſecure within, as they. were ſtrong, 
without. 

Firſt, then, as to the City, they made fure of ſuch. 
among the leading, Citizens, as were fitteſt for their 
Purpoſe, by the Means of Remittances, Contracts, 
Pr | and Benefits of W 3 and 
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1 
hey made a Poſh for Popularity, by giving up the 
Point, ſo long in vain ſolicited by the Common- 
Council, that the Lord-Mayor. and Aldermen 
ſhould. have no Negative on their Proceedings 
And as to the C—b—t, they not only ere 
the D—— into it, but to engage him ſtill ſtronger: - 
to their. Intereſts, entruſted him with the Command 
of the ZEngliſþ Troops, then worried. the Dutch,: 
and at laſt compelled the Q of Hungary, to conſent; 
to the Extenſion of that Command over the whole. 
Confederate Army REL we, 
The D——: was, at:that Tims, popular and he: . 
was undoubtedly. brave: The ſecond is a Quality 
eſſential to a Sölden; and the firſt was a Circum- 
ſtance convenient for them: But there were other, 
Circumſtances attendant upon the, Choice, which 
were yet more convenient to the Bre, than either. 
of Theſe, and which deſerve. the: moſt ſerious At- 
' tention of the whole People of Great · Britain. 
By inveſting the D— in this Command, they 5 
naturally fixed him in their Intereſts, and at the 
ſame Time rendered him, in ſome Points, depen= | 
dant upon them. "Toy 
They were aware, that a Time might come, Row T 
long ſoever the Interval might be, when a Leader 
of his high Rank and Character, might; be their 
only Reſource, and under whoſe Shadow, they» 
might once again force themſelves into Power, and 
give the Law in the C—b—:t, if all ther Means 
ſhould fail. They alſo flattered themſelves, that 
to carry. ſo great a Point for a favoured: , might 
be no dilagreeable thing to a F- r, very tender 
of that Sn: And, omnipotent as they had ren- 
dered themſelves, they were not above taking ſuch 
a Step to recover ſome Portion of the Favour· they 
had loſt, as, at the ſame I ava Re mende 
n own peculiar por Ai Aves 
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' There was, beſides, another Convenience, re- 
ſuling from this Deſtination of the D—e, which 
they had in their Eye; namely, that it rendered 
their Domination over the Officers of that Army, 
much more effectual and leſs obnoxious. For any 
Hardſhip, Severity, or Revenge, might be exer- 
ciſed by chem, any. unjuſt Preterence might be 
ſhewn under the Colour of his Authority, and 
then imputed to him: By which they were caſed, 
fo far as it occaſionally ſuiced their Inclinations, of 
the Burden of Solicitations, «diſcharged from the 
Odium of all Denials, ſcreened from all Convic- 
tion of Partiality, Influence, or Oppreſſion; and 
yet, upon the whole, they remained equally Maſters 
in reality of all Rewards and Puniſhments.—And 
it was no Ways difficult, when proper, to let In- 
dividuals underſtand, that the Sweet of the former 
flowed from the two nts and the Bitter of the 
latter, from the D——e himſelf : To which may 
be added, that they had it at all Times in their 
Power, to prevent the D— e from taking more 
upon him, than they thought proper to permit, 
by directing, or cauſing him to do, that which they 
knew muſt render him obnoxious as a Man; or by 
diſtreſſing him on the Head of Supplies, render him 
unſucceſsful, and, by See comtemptible, 
„ Commander. 

But to exemplify, yet farther, the Advantage hey 
derived from this Meaſure in favour of the D=—, and 
bow admirably it was adapted to remove chen Fears, 
iſtabliſn their Power, and gratify their Revenge, it 
remains to be told, That there was but ene Perton 
in B., from whom they had any Thing to appie- 
hend: A Perſon, whoſe na ural Iateteſt, focner or 
later, was likely to be too mighty for chem; ; whoſe 
natural Inclmations were too noble and too good to be 
debauched by any Temptations: who having no Pur-. 
pofes to ſerve, but ſuch as were both innocent and 
wetitorious, was out of — of T error; and ** 

| ha 
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had too reverential a Regard for his RF, 
1 too tender an Affection for his Poſterity, too high 
1 a Value for his own Glory, too warm a Zeal for 
1 - the Splendor of the Britiſß Monarchy, and too 
1 paſſionate a Concern for the Welfare of the Britiſh 
i. Nation, to make the ſmalleſt Sacrifice to ſo infa- 
4 mous a Cabal: A ſt ric Union in the R- F=y 
| muſthave plac'd that Perſon where he ought to be 
'Þ plac'd, at the Right-Hand of the T—e; a Situation 
| too cloſe to his —'s Ear, for any wicked M—r 

to ſuffer an H—r apt to occupy ; eſpecially an 
II ap with ſo much Application to learn what 
Was right, ſuch ſuperior Opportunities of 5 
what was wrong, and fo honeſt a Heart to rectify 
the one, and to proſecute the other. That, therefore, 
this tri Union might be rendered as hopeleſs as 
their Management could render it, they. not only 
followed the Foot Ste ps of their great Original, the 
'E— of O—, in making or widening a Breach, 
48 they followed him in every Thing elſe that was 
"weak or ill, bur they improved upon his Prattice, 
by bringing forward the y—r Bir on the Stage of 
Action, with all the Advantages. they could heap 
upon him; that” by ſome dazzling Exploit, he 
might eclipſe the Er, that they might create 
a Jealouty between both; or nourifh an improper 
*Arrogatice/in the one, which they imagined would. 
"not fail to beget an improper Reſentment in the 
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"other: And that from every one of theſe. Con- 
ſequences, they might.draw ſome conſiderable Ad- 
vantages to themſelves, by playing upon the Faſſions 

or Prejudites of their R M -r. 

It is no Breach of Charity to ſay, ſuch was 

_ their Purpoſe: And it is out of all Queſtion, that 
this Purpõſe of theirs hath been effectually defeated: 
For ſuch was the good Senſe, and ſuch the happy 
"Temper of the P, that he betrayed no Re- 
ſentment, he entertained no Jealonſy, and be oy: 
, an. 


— 


„ 


„ 

” ceived "bis F as often as he be bad an Op: er- 
tunit to receive him, with all the DiſtinEtion dye 
to his Birth and Services. 

But if in this one Particular, this . Mes- 
ſure has fail'd, in every other it has anſwer 'de 
their moſt fanguine Expectations. | 

Nothing hath been more frequent in former 
Ting. or is in its own Nature more reaſonable, 
than P22 Enquiries,. and more particularly 
into the Conduct of a lone, expenſive, and un- 
fortunate War: But if any ſuch Motion. ſhould 
be made under the preſent Diſpenſation, . may we 
not expect to be told, that the complying. with ic 
would be i injurious to the Dinner who had the 
2 S in it, and ungracious to the whole 
R— F.—! 5 
rl, to ſbew the Neceſſity of ſuch an ** i 
it ſhouts: be urg'd, that our Muſters in the 
ſeldom exceeded half the Number given in _ 
Paper,, or ſtipulated for, i in Our Conventions, or 
. promis'd in- „or provided. for by the Na- 
tion; and if, in ſapport of this Fact, the free Declara- 
tions 'of every Officer without Doors who had ſerved 
Abroad, or even the Intimations of ſome of 00 
within, ſhould be cited; would not the Anfwi 
ready ? The D— has muſter d them complete: be 
D— has ceftify'd them complete: Will any Man 
dare to diſpute what the D— aſſerts? Will you 
[ary common Fame againſt he D—'s Report? 
Will you countenance the Intimation of any Infe - 
rior Officer againſt the Authority of the, D—-hig 

ſelf? 5 on 
There is no Man 0 reads this; 1 Ns 
not feel the Force of ſuch a Battery ; and. who will | 
not acknowledge, That the Virtue and Spirit of 
theſe Tirhes, are abundantly too feeble to beat up 
againſt it, unleſs with the Weight of the whole 
Cabal for their Support. 25 | 
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In. Tenderbeſs to his R H 


| ( 28) 
In the Reign of Queen Anne, indeed, we meer 
with a Parliamentary Arraignment of our Naval 
Conduct; when his Royal Highneſs Prince George 
of Denmark, Her Majeſty*sConlort, was Lord High 
Admiral of England: But what was difficult then, 


would, pet ha ps, be found impoſſible now; and it 


would be in vain to quote a Precedent which no 
Body would dare to make uſe f. 


I I would not, however, be underſtood td draw 
the leaſt Inference ftom what has been ſaid, to the 
Diſadvantage of his R— H If both the 


— 


Declarations of Officers Without Doors, and the In- 


timations of thoſe within, are untrue, that Untruth 
= ought, for his ſake, to be manifeſted :: If other wiſe, 


it cannot, I think, with Decency be expected, that 


ad Name, how reſpeclable, ſocver, ſhould: be in- 
terpos d between the Public, and thoſe who-have 


* 
AE 


bis Hands : It cannot be imagin'd that our Allis 
would, be ſo unreaſonable, or ſo itt modeſt, as to 
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the more Facility z hich, however incredibly wick- 
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eldd it may ſeem; was not only theit conſtant Ea- 
gdeavoùr, while they were Under-Actors or Co-ad- 
Jutors in the C—b—t, but the ſettled, determin'd, 
nay ſtipulated Plan, upon which they proceeded 

with their new Allies, when they got the whole 
Power of this Country into their Hands, as in the 
Sequel will be made ſufficiently plain: But, anwil 


ling as I am to ſuppoſe, that any ſuch horrid Prac- 
of ſuch Hopes, I can 


ſcarde avoid it, when I reflect upon the more.hor- 
rid Practices, which the ſame Cabal had previouly 

try'd both on SL- n and Subject, and when 1 
4. ied upon the obvious Conſiderations, which 


might fe erve as Inducements to it: As iſt, His na- 


0 el Temper, which was warm; 2d, His: Rank, 


which put him above the Controul of any Co- 


Th league; ; and 3d, His Inexperience in rhe Practice 


of War: All of them ſuch Ingredients in the 
Compoſition of a General, as could not fail to lead 
Rim into ſome Errors, and te create ſuch Miſun- 


5 derſtandings and Diſſentions, as had an unavoidable 


'Tendency to ruin the War. i} 2 
But, as if theſe Simples were not likely to. Fork 


vp a Ferment ſufficiendly ſtrong, we find them, 
moreover, inſiſting, on his, the Bs, having 


the ſupreme Command of the Dutch, vi After 


2 he: Stadthilder had been choſen; ; refuling to ac- 


cept - of any Temperament; rendering it. thereby 
impracticable for the two Armies to 4Join,. onſe- 
ee ande both Armies unſerviceab & and | 
"AC; 10 55 e e the. States with: Pretences to ex- 
eule Ives from putting the Power of the Re. 
5 into ſuch Hangs, as would have cxerted it 

oneſtly againft the common Enemy, and lowing 
ſuch Seeds of Animoſity between his R— H— 


and his B—.—er the P of O——, a8, in Con- 
rege with all the other Parts of the Manage- 

ee oa, not fail to operate to the Ruin of 
che 


2 
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tie War; but ſtill in ſo artful a Manner as to ſereen 
' themſelves from all Poſſibility of Accuſation on that 
Head ;' as having that plauſtble Pretence always at 
Hand, That it was for th: Honour of the Nation, 
and for the Honour of His „ that they had 
inſiſted upon this Point; and thereby ſo involv- 
ing the D In the viſible and more immediate 
Misfortunes of the War, as to make it impoſſible 
to charge Them indirectly, without charging his 
R H—— directly: and by Conſequencè ren- 
dering themſelves in vulnerable, but through the 
Side of a favourite -P— of the Blood R—:: © 
It it ſhould be urg'd, That, according to chis 
Repreſentation, the D— himſelf hath as much 
Reaſon to complain of their Perfidy, as either the 
a his F——, the P—— his B— r, br 
the whole Nation in general, it would be readi} 
granted be bath: But then, had the War pro- 
rd under his Direction, he would have owed his 
zſlabliſnment to his o. Importance, and muſt 
| have reduced Them to a Dependance upon Him; 
whereas the Caſe being as it is, They, as the yy 
Conquerors, conſider Him but as a Dependent up 
Them,” and make Provifon for bis Greatneſs (only 
to ſup Ort their (2s. 
And here let us pauſe a Moment, toreflectiop 
the Danger of too cloſe a Connexion between the 
M.ilitary Power, and that of à Cabal, not only in 
the uſurp'd Poſſeſſion of the Civil, but ſo deſpe- 
rately tenacious of it, as to put all Things to tlie 
Hazard, rather than ſuffer it to be torn out of their 
Hands, even by him who gave it. | 
It is needleſs to ſay, that the very Notion r 
an Army in Time of Race, is abhorrent to 
the Genius and Conſtitution of this Kingdom 
and that even, to this Hour, the Military is rathbr 
tolerated from Lear to Tear, than made a Part 
of the National Eſtabliſkinent : Theſe _ Facts 
nown 


* 


known to every Body: But every Body does not 
know, or does not conſider, how peculiarly alarm 
ing any Extenſſon of that unconſtitutiona! Power 
is at this: Criſis, or what Convulſions it may one 
Day give riſe to. It is the U/e only that is 
made the Pretence for any ſuch Exlenon: But 
tis the {bye we ought to guard againſt: What 
under a nere Subject might only create Diſplea- 
ſure, under one that is ſomething more, may both 
create and warrant Suſpicion, if his known Virtues 
did not. forbid us to entertain it: That, however, 
ſome very ſtrange Attempts have already been made 
with regard to .Court-Martials cannot be deny'd 3 
and that the preſent Plan of reducing the Army is 
very different from Thoſe formerly obſerv'd, may 
de collected by any Body, who will be at the 
Trouble of comparing them: According to That 
now in Operation, the Eſtabliſnment, both in Eng- 
land and Ireland, will conſiſt of many more Regi- 
ments than ever were admitted before; and while. 
the Public is artfully taught to meaſure the Reduc- 
tion by the Numbers of private Men diſcharg'd, 

it will be cafy for choſe in the Command, to augment 
them to 60, or 70, ooo Men, without the Addition 
of a ſingle Officer, without any extraordinary or 
perceptable Movement, and by the common Me- 
| thod of recruiting only. i 

5 Theſe, it muſt be Sk are ugly Sinton; ; 
and-theſe, perhaps, are not the worſt that might be 
ſpecified: Tam Marte quam Mercurio, is a Say ing 
which may be applied with as much Propriety, 
almoſt. to every Officer who has a S— in either 
32, 18 co Cæſar himſelf. | 

In vain, therefore, do we clamour for Plice-Bils 
to guard againſt an unnatural Influence in P , 
if for every Door we ſhut, we open two; and if 
1 + Et "re ane wha had acted the * 
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of a Hero abroad, to be expoſed to the Neceſſity of 


acting the Part of a Proſtitule at Home. 
In ſhort, the Continuance and Growth of that 


Influence is at all Times to be dreaded; but never 


more ſo, than when it is liable to the Direction of 
the Military, or of ſuch an Aſſociation of Interefts, 
as amounts to the ſame Thing, or as may be preſſed 
into the fame Service. And on the other hand, 

when the Military is put on as high a Footing, as 


the Legiflative, we may be ture the Hand of Efau 


will ſoon prevail againſt the Voice of Jacob. A 
Body of Men that bore the ſacred Name of Par- 
liament, {whether they were juſtly entitled to it 
or not) were once ejc&ed by the Creatures of their 


own Power; and if we do not apprehend, that the 
like Violence can be ever again committed, we 


ought to recollect, that our Anceſtors did not 2p · 


Prehend i it could ever be committed at all. 


Upon the whole, then, let me have Leave to ſay, 
with all imaginable Reſpect for the illuſtrious Perſon 
we have been diſcourſing of, with the moſt grateful 


Senſe of his Merit and Services, which ought to be 


acknowledged, encouraged, and rewarded in every 
Way but this; let me have Leave to fay, and 1 
hope every brave and honeſt Man in the Kingdom 
wilt ſay with me, 1ft, That the veſting' the D 
with the chief Command of the Army, was a Mea- 
ſure which aroſe from the moſt infiduous Advice, 
which was calculated to ſerve the moſt unjuſtifi- 


able Purpoſes, and which hath already produced 


the moſt tragical Effects: And 2dly, That the con- 
tinuing him in the ſaid Command, after the Con- 
cluſion of a Definitive Treaty had taken away all rea- 
ſonable Pretence for ſo doing, and under the Domina- 
tion of a Faction potent enough to concenter in 


. themſelves all the eſſential Pawets of the M—rc—y, 


Cannpt be regarded, but as an W to perpetuate 
the 


\, 
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the Acquiſition they have made, and to hold the 
| M--n--rc--y in perpetual Vaſſalage. 
WMe have now ſeen. the B r. 00 on 
che Shoulders of the : We have ſbewu the 
Steps they took to attain that monſtrous Elevation; 
and we have pointed out the en by rod OY 
expect to ſecure their Stabilit: | 
From the Removal of the E of O to the : 
Cloſe: of the Tear 1744, it was but natural for the 
Paſſion of the Times, the Variety of the H ranſ- 
actions, the infinite Arts that were uſed to Aiſ- 
guiſe the Truth of Facts, and the intricate Nature 
of many of theſe Facts, which do not immediately, 
ſometimes never, come into the publick View, to 
create a Doubt, on whom to fix as Author of any 
one Act in the motly and mixed Adminiſtration, 
during the Interval : But from that Period there 
dan be no longer any Doubt, to whom to give the 
Praiſe, if any Praiſe is due; and on whom to beſtow 
the Curſes of the Nation, if any Curſes are due to 
Thoſe who have had the Con luet ot. our public 
Affairs. e | 
_ T have already Bad, that They bad decermisech 
nay I have ſaid more, that they had ſtipulated with 
their new. Allies to ruin the War: Both Which 
Aſſertions have ſpmething in them fo extraordinary, 
that I ſbuld not expect them to find Belief, if tbey 
were not uniformly ſupportẽd by the whole Tenor 
of their Management; if ſome undeniable Proofs 
had not already occurred in the Courſe of theſe 
Sheets; it the Matter of Fact had not been ac 
| knowledged; nay gloried in by ſome of the greateſt 
and ableſt of thoſe, who were Parties to the in- 
famous Contract, of which this was che principal 
Condition; and if the B — 7 themſelves, though 
charged withiit,: both in public and private, had ever 
dared, either in publie or private, to deny it. 
och in a of ſuch a rb un as this, ſuch 
is 
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is the Weakneſs or Generoſity af Mankind, chat 

| after the ſtrongeſt Proofs, and even after Com: 

| feſſion of the Fact, either they have ſome Re- 

1 mains of Diffidence, or Returns of Curioſity; and 

i for that Reaſon it may be expedient to offer ſuch 
| 


* 


{ farther Evidence, as may ſerve both to illuſtrate 
. and account for ſuch a Proceeding, at once fo 
. defperate in its own Nature, and ſeemingly ſo con- 
tradictory to the Intereſts of thoſe who pete it 
bi in Pctienee +: 

1 Eirſt then, The two B . had been brought | 
Wo up at the Feet of }/-—— — was their Camaliel 


i in Politics) and had ated an Under-Part ia every 
30 5 pacifle Meaſure, which had been the Diſgrace of 


if bis Adminiſtration. When he refuſed to aſſiſt the 
18 Emperor in the War of 38, and for Want of that 
19 S Aſſiſtance, the Houſe of Auſtria. was deprived of 
1 the Two Sicilies, as alſo of other. States in HTaly, 


his Cabal in private, and in public his Advocates; - 
| when nothing but a War could ſecure us from 
1 the Piracies of the Spaniards, they countenanced 
15 him in his Conventics, and every other wretched 
| Li Subterluge he had Recourſe to, with a Purpoſe to 
avoid it; and when it could be no longer avoided, . 
1 they alſo countenanced him in all the feeble, dila- 
try, ruinous Meaſures he took to render it ine ffec- 
i tual, and thereby juſt. y-his own Back wardneſs to 
enter into it. ein e 
When, therefore, N. Was W od 
they were ſuffered to gl: it was but natural 
e his Followers ſnould fill up their Train 3 for, 
bow much ſoever they were pleas'd with his Re- 
: moval, or had contributed to it, they had kept 
"i the Secret, fo well, that it was ſcarce ſuſpected: In 
1 this Following conſiſted their Strength, not in their 
"i Parts, or Characters: They knew it, "and they made 
= their ers ne y: Tle new F. s 
TY | an 


' and Lorrain vas ceded to France, they were of 
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Plan was diametrically oppoſite, to That of the 
Old: The — had embraced it, becauſe it appeared. 
more agreeable to his on Glory, and the Figure 
theſe. Nations had uſed to make amongſt their 
Neighbours : He that propoſed They knew would 
lead, which was by no means fayourable to their 
Views and Intereſts; and the Method they took' 
to ſupplant him, was to recommend the Old Syſtem, 
in Contradiſtinction to the New.z and under the 
Pretence of that Conſiſtency, which they bad not 
obſerv'd themſelves, to engage the orphans: when 5 
Time ſhould ſerve, to avow it. 

But this Affectation of Conſiſtency was no other 
than the Gloſs which they endeavoured to ſet on 
their own Rottenneſs: They had been fond of 
Peace, only becauſe they were fonder of Corruption: 

and as a ſteady Perſeverance in the Right was 
juſtly rant'd among the Virtues, they knew they 
had Partizans firm and intrepid enough, to paſs an 
obſtinate Proſecution of the Wrong, upon the 
World, for the ſame Thing. 
They were, moreover, encouraged in this Proſe- 
cution by the almoſt incredible Change which their 
Allies, in the Oppoſition, had found Means to ef- 
fect in the Opinions and Behaviour of the People; 
for tho the War was a Meaſure which they had 
call'd for themſelves; tho' it had been advis'd, 
recommended, and ſupported by Parliament; tho 
it was conſiſtent with all the Principles of Policy, 
purſued by all wiſe Nations, and in particular with 
' thoſe of This; and tho" it was certain, that the con- 
trary Meaſure, would, in the preſent Caſe, have re- 
figned the World to Francs. that an Acquieſence - 
in the Grandeur of that dangerous Neighbour, had 

never been countenanc'd by any upright Parliament, 
nor endured by the Nation, nor ever avow'd 
by any Miniſter, till both Miniſter and K, in 

_ Reign of Charles II. were bought and ſold by 


2 . thoſe 


* 
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thoſe of France, not ens made a Point of 
poſition, till the diſcarded Miniſters of that and t 
next infamous Reign, ſet it up againſt the 1 
of King William; I ſay, tho all theſe Facts were no- 
torious and undeniable, the new M. niſters Were ren-⸗ 
dered unpopular, by following the very Maxims 
which had render'd all other Miniſters popular: In 

oportion as their Credit grew tarniſh'd, that of the 
Warie the ſame; and, intoxicated with the Draught 
they had ſwallow'd, the Public were induc'd to 
forgive the Tools of 's hated Adminiſtration, 
rather than confide any onger in the Efforts of 
thoſe, whoſe G lory 1 ic had been to remove him, 

This is lufficient to account for the Obſtacles rais'd 
by the two H and the Clamour they made againſt 
the War, while they ct d only an Under-Part in 
the carrying it on: And withou- ſtopping to won- 
der, that the ſag; je Pretences, which had operated ſo 
forcibly upon he Public againſt their Rivals, and 
which ought to have operated with double that 
Force againſt them, had, fiom_ the Moment they 
carry'd their Point, no Operation at all; or to aſk, 
as Others have done, Why when they found them- 
ſelves Maſters of the C b—:r, they did not act 
as cavalierly in it, with Reſpe& to Meaſures, as 
they had preſum'd to do with reſpect to Men? 
I ſhall proceed to explain, firſt the 1 which 
induc'd them to take that prepoſterous Determina- 
tion to ruin the War, which, in contempt of their 
Notions of Conſiſtency, they had promis'd to ſup- 
port; and then the ſeveral Steps and G:adations 
by which they obtain'd their Ends. 


On the firſt of theſe Articles little need — ſaid;; 
for nothing can be more evident, than that, if the 
War had been fucceſsful, even in their own. Hands, 
the Honour of that Succeſs would. have redounded 
to the fir# Adviſers of it; in which Caſe it was 
| 1 to expect. that the Tide of Ae 

| would 
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would once again have turn'd in heir Favour : 


Not a City-Recorder, or a Corporation-Town-Clerk 
could then have made a congratulatory Speech, or 
dra vn. up an Addreſs, but the Eyes os the People 

would have been turn'd upon them; whatſoever 
had been ſaid in favour of thoſe National Topicks, 
the Obligation of Treaties, the Reaſonableneſs of 


| ſupporting our Allies, and Neceſſity of aſſerting the 
Honour of the Nation, and the indiſpenſable Duty 


of retrieving our commercial Intereſt, rivalled by 
France, and invaded by Spain, would have been 
ſaid in Favour of Them + And it would have been 
utterly forgot, that ever T bey had been conſidered 
as Fools, or 7. vols, or Hanoverians. 

Nor was this the worſ# which the okra 


had to expect from a proſperous Iſſue of the 


War; for they had the ſame Reaſon to expect, that 
the Power of their Rivals would have return'd 
with their Popularity, and that the Negotiations for 


a2 Peace would have been entruſted to them; in the 


Courſe of which they might have diſplay*d ſuch Parts 


and Abilities, and realiz?d ſo many Advantages to 


the Nation, as had put them out of the reach of 
Oppoſition for the Time to come: Under their 


Direction, No SxAkR CH would have been the fir 
Preliminary we had ſign'd with Spain; and the ab. 


Jute Demolition of Dunkirk (not ſuch a Coliuſive 


Stipulation, as that which at preſent ſo highly and 


ſo juſtly. oftends the Public) had been the firſt we 


had fign'd with France: Inſtead of obliging our Al- 
lies to di/penſe with our Engagements, we had fulfilPd* 


them; inſtead of gratifying our Enemies at heir 
Expence, we had gratified hem at the Expence of 


our Enemies; and as to Cape-Breton; inſtead 


of proſtituting the Honour of the Nation, by 


ſending Hoſtages to France by Way of Pawn for 5 


its Reſtitution, it had remained to the Briliſb 
Empire, as an eternal Proof of the Rectitude of a 


2 Syſtem, 
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Syſtem, Which had been 3 by the Efforts of 
King William, and the Triumphs of the Duke of 
Marlborough ; and which had never been diſcoun- 
-. _ renanced, but when a French Miſtreſs had the Aſ- 
|  Cendency in the Bed-Chamber, or a French Mi- 
niſter in the Cabinet. 
Theſe would have been the F ruits z6f their Labours, 
with reſpect to foreign Affairs; and, in virtue 
of the Importance which they muſt have unavoi- 
dably derived from ſo many important Services, 
they would have been able to diſperſe thoſe Locufts . 
which had ſo long devoured the Land; and to pro- 
mote thoſe Reformations, which the Public had 
fl _ Once ſo impatiently demanded; and which They had 
never been able to promote effectually before. 
it This is ſufficient to ſhew, what perſonal In- 
i ducements the two B rs were ditected by: And 
mov it is fit to ſhew farther what additional Strengtæa 
this left-handed Biaſs of theirs received from their 
new Allies of the Broad Bottom: The Latter; it 
ſeems, had ſuffered themſelves to be ſo jockey'd 
in their Treaty, had come in upon ſuch low Terms, 
nin Compariſon to the Height of their Demands, 
and were, morcover, ſo -disjointed by their Infide- 
Iities to each other; 3 that they found themſelves at 
firſt more uneaſy in the Poſſeſſion, than ever they 
had been in the Purſuit. As they had never efteemed 
the B rs,. after this Treatment, they could not 
help diſtruſtipg them; and they had no Way to 
be ſecure in their Employments, but by putting 
them, the B——7s, on ſuch Meaſures, and Gr riving 
them on ſuch Difficuitics, as ſhould ar the ſame 
Time expoſe them yet farther in the C-b—t, and 
render their own Services ſo much the more ne- 
ceſſary for their Support: With this double View, 
they inſiſted on the Neccflity of ſaving Appearances 
for a Seſſion at leaſt, and in order thereto, of acting 
in ſuch a Manner, as ſhould feem to reconcile the 
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two ſeemingly- oppoſite Characters of Patriot and 
Placeman : This the B——-75, wanting either Cou- 
rage to deny, or Skill to obviate, were forced to 
yield to, tho? aware of the Perplexities and Miſchiefs 
it would unavoidably bring upon them: Accor- 
dingly, during that whole S——n, the Bread- 
Bottoms acted in ſuch an ambiguous Manner, alter- 
nately oppoſing and ſupporting, cendemning and 
approving, flattering and abuſing both Meaſures 
and Men, as confounded all Principles of Judg- 
ment, or Probability of Conjecture. Such Place- 
men, ſuch Patriots, ſuch Politics, had never been 
ſeen in this Country before; and the Nation was 
more intent on gaping at this incomprehenſible 
Phenomenon, than in attending "y or ny 
againſt, the Dangers it foreboded, 

But we ought not to hurry over this Scene 
without throwing a due Degree of Diſtinction on 
the principal Actor in it. There was one Man 
among the Bread. Bottoms of affected Candour, but 
no Principle; fluent Tongue, and ſteady Counte- 


nance; who, on the Merit of having been ill-uſed - 


by /——, and too well uſed by the P— of ——, 
had ſet himſelf up as the Cicero of the Times for 
Eloquence; and as another Cato for Inflexibility: 
This Man, this great Man, was purpoſely left out 
of the general Promotion, that he might come in 
afterwards with ſo much the more Weight ; ; that 
he might be at Liberty to uſe ſuch Language, and 


raiſe ſuch Difficulties and Obſtructions in the Courſe 5 


of the 8S—— gn, as, on the one Hand, ſhould oblige 
the B——7s to perform Articles; and, on the other, 
ſhould furniſh them with Pretences, ro oblige the 
2 do the ſane. 

Theſe Articles were two : The one oftenſible © 
= peculiar to the Broad-Boitoms : The other non- 
oſtenſible and common to both the contracting Par- 
ties, . art SONY the Diſmiſſion of Balf 

-, ee 
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the Hanoverian Forces, by way of Tub to he | 
Populace : And the other, the Ruin of the War. 
The Br ——rs were willing enough to comply with 
the former, when they conſidered its Operation . 
with reſpect to the latter: But when they con- 
ſidered farther, of what more immediate Impor- 
tance it was to them, to recover if poſſible 1lome - 


Degree of Favour in the C—b—t, juſt for the 


Sake of making the Time they ſpent there, ſo much 
the more eaſy to themſelves, they were for poſt- 
poning the Experiment ; at leaſt they ſo pretended ; 5 


and in Actions of this double Nature, it is im- 


poſſible to know when Men are ſincere: The Broads | 
Bottoms, on the contrary, would hear of no Delay; 
and their Undertaker-General debated the Matter 
ſo fiercely with the younger, that he who had talked 
up his Abilities ſo high, for the Sake of territying 
others, grew trighted fot himſelf; and rather choſe 
to comply with his Demands, than remain any 
longer the But of his abuſive Oratory ; which, fri- 
volous as it was, he could neither bear or repel. 1 

But though the B s had not Courage enough 
to interpoſe themſelves between the **® * ® and this 
Anti- Dimmocł, they had Artifice enough to take off 
the Edge of his Weapon, before they luffered him 
to ſtrike a Blow. For they not any induced him 
to give Leave, that his * * * ** * ſhould have 
57,9651. Diſmiſſion-Money, for the ſaid Moiety of 
his Forces in Br:ti/h Pay, under the Pretence of de- 
fraying the Charge of their March Home; but that 
the ſaid Motety, inſtead of marching Home, ſhould. 
' paſs into the Service of the Qacen of Hungary; 
who was, moreover, complimented with ar addi- 
onal Subſidy of 200,000/. for their Pay, till the 
Temper of the Times would permit their being re- 
placed on the ſame Footing as before. 

It was in this manner the Broad. Bottom: juſtify'd 


all the Aae they had en in zreating of 


0 


7 if 


t 4s} 
Hr Jobs; and, in 3 of the Dangers, ; 
and DiltraQtions to be apprehended from the 


Her Troops. But, not to loſe Time in 
5 ſo glaring an Affront to the Common- 
Senſe of Mank ind, and which no Language is ſtrong 
enough to expoſe as it deſerves, I ſhall now proceed 
to remind you of ſuch other Meaſures, as were the 
Growth of this Lear, and which bag. as manileſt a 
Tendency to ruin the War- 


AQ. 


The Campaign of this Summer 1 1745; being the, : 


firſt in which bis: R—— H—— the D-— had 
the Command, it was natural to expect, as well be- 
cauſe he was'a favourite S—n, as becauſe he was 
their own Elect, That they would either have fur- 
niſhed him with ſuch, Afiſtance and Advices, as 
ſhould: have enabled him to make his firſt Effort 
with Honour to himſelf, and Advantage to the. 
Common Cauſe ;' or, at leaſt, with ſuch Caulions, as. 
ſhould have ſecured him from any remarkable Re- 
pulſe; and no doubt they would, have obſerved 
this Direction, if the Succeſs of the War had been 
their Object; but oppoſite Views, requiring oppo- 
ſite Conduct, it appears, iſt, That no Thought was 


everentertained of procuringan equal Body of Troops 
to replace the 8000 Hanoverians transferred to the 


Auſtrian Service: adly, That under the Notion of 
80000 Men, they ſuffered him to take the Field 
with no more than goooo; that is to ſay, 20000 
Engliſb, 8000 Hanoverians, and 22000 Dutch : 

3dly, That it was an avowed Article of their own 


Belief, that the Ilanoverians could not fight; and 


of all the World's that the Dutch would not fight ; 

whence it follow'd, that the ſupposꝰd effective Part 
of this Army amounted to no more than 18000 
Foot, and 4000. Horſe, or thereabouts: 4thly, That 
the French, which were rated here at 1 20,000, did 


really amount to 70000, and were moreover en- 


renched up to the Teeth, under the Countenance 
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of their Seren and the Conduct of their ableſt 


General: And gehly, that tho”. the Diſparity was 
fo notorious, inſtead of directing their oung Hero 


to act on the definfive, which ſeemed tobe the 


only ſenſible Part he- could act, They, the very 
Men{who the Year before would not permit the 


Allied Army, which was then as much fuperior to 


That of France, as that of France was to the Allied 


5 Army, to make any Effort at all,) directed the 


D co attack the Enemy in their Lines. 
On what Principle, therefore, can we account for 


Auch extravagant and inconſiſtent Conduct, but That 


which hath been already ſo often inculcated ? (For 
tho? the Raiſing the Siege of Tournay furniſhed the 
Pretence, no ſufficient Reaſon could be aſſigned to 


juſtify that Pretence:) And yet ſuch was the in- 


trepid Behaviour, both of our National and Elec- 


: toral Troops, that notwithſtanding all Difad- 


vantages, they had like to have made a capital 
Miſtake, and ruined the French Army, inftead 
of ruining the War, Our Soldiers were in earneſt, 


whatever our M——rs were: Fighting was their 


Buſineis: Conqueſt their Purpoſe: And that they 


did not obtain it, was far from being any Fault of 


theirs. They bad driven the whole Force of the 
Enemy before them, and had only a ſmall Reſerve, 
much inferior ta the 8000 Hanovtrians, who had 


been difmiſſed, to maſter : But this Reſerve, ſmall 
- - as it was, was more than ſufficient to repel the 


feeble Attempts of Men wearjed out with the 


Slaughter they had made, and oppreſſed with the 
-Purden of fo many Victories. In fine, the Art: 
of the two B— 75, not the Arms of France, pre- 
vailed; and the. Iſſue of the Day was altogether as 


fatal, as the Efforts of it were glorious. 
- From the Time of the Battle of Detting ben, till this 
fatal Period, France had proceeded in the moſt cau- 


tious Manner, as if more apprehenſive of being ſub- 


dued herſelf, than intent en . the 8 : 
- ; 7 
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But, having now obtained the Clue to our new Con. 
duct (by what Means will, ; at one Time 


or another, be brought ro 
Poſitions to improve the Opportunities which daily 
aroſe in her Favour, that the War took a very dif- 
ferent Biaſs from what it had hitherto done ; and 
a continued Series of ill Succeſs on our Side, not 
only ſeemed to confirm all the Foreboding of the 
 - Broad-Bottom Faction, but to authoriſe the long- 
exploded Schemes of gs Rocheſter, ps. 
and Walpole. © 

The Loſs of Tournay was the firſt Conſequence 
of this raſh Attack, and hard-earn'd Victory: 
Ghent, Bruges, Dender monde, Oudenarde, Aetb, 
Nieuport, and Oſtend, followed in Train; and with 
theſe cruel Aggravations, that no leſs than 6000 Men 
were cut off, by our ill-concerted Project to fave 
the firſt of thoſe Places (which could not have 


been ſaved by leſs than a whole Army) and two 


Batralions of Guards in the laft. 


It is moreover obſervable, that one of theſe Bar- : 


talions was tranſported from hence, tho” it was uni- 


verſally known, the Place was indefen/ible; tho“ 
his M. **** had ſent Advice from . : 
where he then was, that the young Pretender was 


embarked for Scotland; tho* not above 4000 effec- 


tive Men were left in the whole Iſland ; and tho? 


it was in a Manner impoſſible for the "ETD 
poſted as he then was, behind the Canal of Bruſſels, 
to ſend a Man to our Aﬀiiftance, © | 

It would be held too inviduous, perhaps, to charge 
the B—rs with fomenting the Rebellion, as well 


as ruining the War: But every Man muſt re- 
member, that they connived at the very Growth of it, 


to a Degree that amazed all Europe; and that they 
were infinitely more attentive to their own Eſtabliſh- 


ment in Power, than to the Security of the Nation, 


or the Maintenaace of rhat Succeſſion, upon which, 


* 


ight) made ſuch Diſ- 


IM 13 under 


WP 
under God, our Civil and Religious Liberties de- 
pend : The moſt early, the moſt zealous, and the 
moſt diſintereſted. Offers of the moſt loyal and diſ- 
intereſted Men, to extinguiſn the Flame as ſoon as 
it broke out, or to hinder its ſpreading afterwards, 
were rejected; and, in diametrical Oppoſition to 
the late affected Creed of their Broad Bajtom-Al- 
lies, they not only took Occaſion to charge the 


Hole of Scotland, moſt unfairly and unjuſtly, with - _ 


Facobiliſm, becauſe a Part of the Highlands had 
roſe in Arms for the Pretender, but uſed ſuch ſuſ- 


(} picious Language, and took ſuch' diffident Mea- 


ſures with Regard to England, as if the ſame 
Spirit had the Predominance here ; though every 
Day, and almoſt every Hour, furniſhed the moſt 
Uluſtrious Proofs. to the contrary. 7 
This alone is ſufficient to prove, T Jak they 
conniv'd at the Growth of the Rebellion: But if 
there was Occaſion, ſo many other Proofs might 
be collected as would render Doubt impoſlible : 
And to prove, that, while this Vulture was thus 
ſuffer'd to prey on our very Heart-Strings, they 
were attentive only. to their own Eſtabliſhment ; 
we need only. open another Vein of their Con- 
duct, at that Time, which carries. Demonſtration - 
along with it. They knew, for Inſtance, the“ 
could neither make any Alteration in his C—b—t, 
nor attempt to make any in the Complection of 
P———, The Young Pretender was become 
Returnizg-Officer for Scotland: And while they, 
held. their Places, they. were ſure of acting in 
the me Capacity for Englaad: Thus "a 
Criſis, which was, ſo alarming both to P 
and People, was favourable to them, becauſe the 
Intereſt they had to ſerve was ſeperate from that of 
either: And ſuch was the deſperate Uſe they 

made of it, that his ****** found himſelf under a. 
Wer. e to take the Lo from them, or 
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to ſee the Way render d ſmoother than | ever from 


Scotlhnd to St. James's. 


'Yes: Thoſe, who, under the 8 of a 
Coo-l-t—n, had before obliged His to re- 


ceive a whole Faction into his Service, now inſiſtec 


en his receiving —, the Oralor and Szoic, who 


had both ſtood in the Front and brought up the 


Rear of that Faction, into his Cl—:, tho? 


he was 


the moſt diſagreeable to him of all his-: Subjects, by 
conferring on him an Office, which render'd his 
Attendance there indiſpenſible: And when his 
, with the Spirit which became him, re- 
fus'd to ſubmit to ſuch an Indignity, they not 
only declar'd their Reſentment, by reſigning their 
Employments, but diſcovered the Malignity of their 
Purpoſe, by articling with every other Perſon, from 
the Higheſt to the | Loweſt, to do the ſame ; 
End, that the — finding himſelf. univerſally 
' deſerted, the S-pp-s.in Sufpence,- the money'd Men 


alarm'd, 


to the 


public Credit mock'd, and the whole 


Nation bewilder'd, might have no other Reſort, 
but to them; nor Alternative, but to ſubmit to their 


good Will and Pleaſure. 


Poſterity. will ſcarce think it poſlible, that ſuch a 
- Mutiny amongſt the ' Servants. of a great ——, 


(Servants that ſtood obliged to his Favour and 


Protection, not only for the very Importance they 
made uſe of againſt him, but almoſt their very Ex- 


iftence) could, be productive of any 


Thing 


but 


Diſgrace and Ruin to themſelves; will ſcarce be- 
lieve the Information they receive, That, ſuch was 


the Effect of their tr-t--r-s Artifices, that but one 
noble Lord, who had the. Honour to hold an Em- 


ployment under him, had the Courage to perſiſt in 


holding it, till his R—| Mr required him to 
lay it down: and that for this meritorious Refu- 
ſal to countenance ſo wicked a Combination, he 


was turn'd out in | the moſt imperious Manner, 


almoſt. 
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- moſt as ſoon as 1 were re-inſtated i in their 
former Supremacy. 

| But to reſume; the Courſe of our 3 Af. 
fairs, for the Sake of ſhewing, Step by Step, the 
Completion of the great ml Deſign to ruin 
the War. The Death of the Emperor, and the 
Diſpoſition which was ſoon manifeſted, by the 
- young Elector his Son, to emancipate himſelf out 
of the Hands of France, and to embrace the true 
| Intereſts of the Empire, were Circumſtances ex- 
_— . tremely- favourable to the Common Cauſe : But 
= | what Uſe ſoever was made of the Former, by the 
| indefatigable Care and ſuperior Knowledge of his 
— ., the Latter was overlook*'d ; tho” the Inte- 

reft of that Prince, in the Electoral College, the 
Situation of his Dominions, and the Troops he 
had to furniſh, made it evident that he was no 
inconſiderable Acquiſition. Fheſe Troops of his 
= were in Number 12000: How much we ftood in 
need of them, has already been made apparent: 

And yet tho' offer'd, they were refus'd, under 
the ſame Pretence of Oeconomy, which had been 

urg'd to defeat che Meaſures of the ee 
Year. 5 5 
But the true Rebe was this: "TE 1 
ob H. had condeſcended to act the hom Part of 
3 I- to the Cabal; by affiſting to ſcreen them 
from the Imputation, of having rejected the 
Tr ty of H—z—, and openly' laying the 


o 
a. 


Blame of the whole Miſcarriage on the E— of 


 G— This was a ſeaſonable Service; the Obliga⸗ 
tion remain'd undiſcharg d; and it being impracti- 
cable, or ſaid to be ſo, to Tetain both the: Bava- 
riant and Haſſians, we choſe to take 6000 of the 
- Latter into odr Pay, tho? they had deſerted us the 
Fear before. preferable to 12000 of the Former, 
together with the whole Incereſt of the: Friace they 
helonged to. 7 

| 1 From 


* 


1 1 


From theſe, arid: the like Omifſions, it fo!low'd 
of Courſe, That the Allies were in no Condition 


to make Head againſt the victorious French, du- 


ring the Reſidue of this Campaign, or the whole 


Winter following; all which Time the Enemy con- 
tinued to puſh the Advantage they had obtain'd, 
inſomuch that in Fanuary even Bruſſels itſelf fell in- 
to their Hands, and the whole Garriſon,' which con- 
ſiſted of 10000 Men, were made Priſoners of War. 
I am qware, that the hs. of the Rebel- 


lion, the Draughts we were then oblig d to make 


from Planders for our own Defence, and the Fer- 
ment the Nation was in, will be urg'd in excuſe 
of our Inattention, during this Period, to the 


Affairs of the Continent : And I ſhould have been 


as ready as any Body to have admitted that Plea, 


if it were poſſible for me to forget in what Man- 


ner the Rebellion had been nur; d up, or not to 
ſuppoſe, that the furniſhing this very Excuſe was 


ene of the great Purpoſes which it was ſo nurs'd 


up to anſwer, 

However this may be, it was the rah of April, 
1746, (on which very Day the Bill to enable G 
E— of C—, and /—P—, Eſq; to qualify-in Eng- 
land, tor the Office of Vice-Treafurer of Ireland. 
was return'd to the C—s from the Ls) before 


the Budget was open d, and the Supplies voted for 


the War; and this Backwardneſs at Home, could 


not fail to create a like Backwardneſs Abroad: It 


is true, the Broad- Bottoms, who had now anſwer d 


all the Purpoſes of their Oppoſition, and had no 


farther Practices to try upon the People, conde- 

ſcended to drop the Mask, to receive the Whole 
16000 Hanoverians into Britiſb. Pay, and even to 
augment them with 2000 more: But then the ſeem 
ing. Vigour of the Meaſure was defeated by the ill- 
timing of it: It was the middle of June, before 


this Body of 10000 Sn: is to fay of the 8000 


transferrd 
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transfert'd to the Q. of Hungary and the didnt 
2000) could come up : It was the middle of July. 
before the 10000 Huſtrians under Count Palſy, 
could do the ſame: Both were Effects of the ſame 


Cauſe: The Queen of Huy could never recruit 
her Forces Time enough to render them complete, 


againſt the enſuing Campaign, unlefs favour'd with 


a very early Advantage of her Subſidies; which was 


a Fact, that the B — s were no Strangers to: 11 
And hence it unavoidably follow'd, that till the 
Beginning of Auguſt, the Allies could bring no 
Army. into the Field, that was fit for P C of 
L- to command, or to endure the Sight of the 
Enemy. 

On the 8 Hand, che moſt ür bier King 


had taken the Field on the 24th of April; had in 


the Courſe of the Summer reduced Antwerp, Mons, 
St. Guilain, and Charleroy ; and, diſcovering no 
Danger of any, material Oppoſition, had ventured: 
to fit down before Namur. * 

The Sicge of that important 3 had . 
carried on, as uſual, by one Army, under the Pro- 
tection of another; and this was the only Criſis, 


when P— C— had any Chance of attacking 


them, with any Proſpect of Advantage: But, 
while he ſtill. waited for the Reinforcements he 
expected, and particularly the Bavarians, who, by 
this Time, were received into the Number of our 
Dependants, if not of our Allies, his moſt Chrifs ; 


tian Majeſty carried both the Town and Citadel; 


and having rejoined his two Armies, fell upon the 
Confederates at Racoux, and, by the Dint of ſu⸗ 
perior Numbers, defeated br nt get - 
Iam now come, in the natural Courſe of T kings; 85 
to the Vear 1747: But, as our Conduct during 
that Year ſeemed to have taken a different Turn, 
and actually did wear a different Aſpect, it will be 
neceſſary to account for that ſeeming Alteration, . 


* 
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by the previous Mention of ſuch Circumſtance hit 
as gave Riſe to it. e j 


In the firſt Place, then, the , growing weary 
of firuggling any longer with a Power, which, in ſo 
many notorious Inſtances, he had found ſuperior to 
his own, came to a Reſolution, to give the B—rs 
ſuch Aſſurances as might ſerve to remove the Ap- _ 
prehenſions they had entertained of a Bacł-Stair Fa- 
vourite: And they, on the other Hand, who found 
it as convenient to have him for their Aly, whom 
they had refuſed to follow as a Mafter, by Way of 
Aoknowledgmient, not only agreed to take 4000 
more of his E Troops into the Pay of G— - 
B. ——, but prevailed with their Broad-Bottoms - 
Allies to do the fame : For thoſe Gentlemen were 
ſuch thorough; Politicians, that they could ſail wick 
every Wind: It was for the Sake of Plates: they 
had: raiſed the Cry of No Hanoumiam | And it Wa 
for the /ameiConfiderations, that they were now for 
entertaining the whole Force of the EK 
But the 1 was not the only Perſon con- 
fidered in the Turn we are now diſcourſing of. 
The Laurels which the D ——— had gathered at 
C- led n, were yet green; his Popularity was at 
the full; and the additional Proviſion made for 
him by the P-——:r, had, in ſome Meaſure, ſet him 
free from the Leading Strings of the two 3, 
As he vas become of more Conſequence, than they 
ever deſigned he ſhould be, ſo he was alſo become 
more ſenſible of it, and more reſolute to derive all 
poſſible Advantages from it: They had made him 
a Soldier; he was fond of the Character; and he 
longed for nothing ſo much, as to confirm the 
Glory he had acquired in Scot and, by ſome ſignal 
Exploit in Hlanders: In Compliment to him, | 
theretore, they not only were / obliged to proceed 
with the War, but with more ſeeming Vigour than 
ever: For he had now * ſome We 
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5 i( 50) 
the People had not only Prepoſitions in his Favour, 
but were now more exaſperated. than ever againſt 
France; and it ſur paſſed their Art, to ſend. him 
b Errand, as he had been 


upon ſuch another childiſb 
ſent upon in the Year 17434. Kin: 
- Thus he who was at firſt made uſe of as an In- 
ſtrument to drive on a Peace, became as con- 


ſiderable an Inſtrument to drive on the War; and, 


what greatly increaſed: their Perplexity on this Ac- 
count, many of their Broad-Bottom-Allies, partly 


to palliate their Conduct with Relation to the 
Hanover Troops, and partly to make their Court, 


openly renounced their late pacific-Syſtem, and diſ- 


tinguiſn themſelves in both H., by Speeches 


and Motions in Favour of the War: Nay, the very 
Men who, in the Courſe of their Oppoſicion, had 
made themſelves ſa merry with the Words tate 
and hold, now. ted the Sentiments they wert 
iatended to enforce, and would bo ſatisfied 


thing leſs than a War of Hcquiſitin. 


Nor did even This contain the whole of the B==7"s 
Uneaſineſs at this Criſis: In the Diviſion of Power 
which had followed the Broad- Bottom Treaty, 2 | 
had been forced to part with the Marine to their 
Allies; but then they flattered themſelves, that in 
putting the Direction of it in the Hands of a certain 


great D——, who was ſo far from having any Ex. 
perience in Naval Affairs, that he had no Experienee 
in any Affair but his own ; and who was abundantly 


more eminent for the Largeneſs of his Poſſeſſions, 


than the Brightneſs of his Parts, they ſhould ſtill 
maintain ſuch an Aſcendancy at that Board, as 
might enable them to give what Biaſs to the Ma- 


chine they pleaſed: But in this they were moſt 


grievouſly diſappointed : For his Ambition was 


do be thought a Man of Buſineſs; ad at once 


to convince the World of his Abilities, and them 
of his Independency, he todk the whole W 


with no- 
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t h upon himſelf, that he would not ſuffer 
them to interfere in the ſmalleſt Branch of it ; nor 
even to make a Lieutenant, without a Permit from 
him: They might recommend, if they pleaſed ; 
but he was not always in a Humour to grant : If 

they were importunate, he was ſure to deny; and 
what was mare provoking than all (becauſe it 
ſee med to trench on the M- Prerogative, 
which they looked upon to be their pecu iar) tho 
he made no Difficulty of giving a Repulſe himielf, 
he would brook none from any Body elſe. 

Beſides, what ſer ved to render him yet more 
unwieldy and untractable, as many of the Broad- 
Bottems as preſerved any Connection with each 

other, affected to conſider, and follow, him as a 
Sort ot Chief; and what completed both his Eſta- 
bliſnment, and his Authority, ali the Succeſſes of | 
the War aroſe in-his Province. 

Our Fleets had, indeed, been ſuperior to cet of 
as Enemy from che Beginning; and, notwithſtand- 
ing all Miſcarriages and Misfortunes, had conſidera- 
bly impaired their Strength, and reduced their Com- 
merce: But then our Mrs had hitherto thought it 
their Duty, to confine their Projects as cloſe as poſ- 
ſible; within the Bounds preſcribed by Pt: 
Whereas, when this great D:&ator came to the Head 
of the B—d, he made no Difficulty: to ruſn into ſuch 
Expences, as exceeded the Grants annually made 
for that Service, to the amount of a Million and an 
half; and to the amount of a Million, what his Pre- 

| deceſſors had ' dared to demand, notwithſtand- 
ing ehe outrageous Abuſe they had incurred on 

that Head: And yet that thele extraordinary Ex- 
pences (which has brought ſo immenſe a Debt on 
the Nation) produced any extraordinary Effect, was. 
moreowing to the good Fortune. than the Prudence 
or Foreſi ht of thoſe who had the Boldneſs to in- 
cur it. It is true, that two of their Squadrons did 
boot | 02 | fall 
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Eo (52) 
fall in with two of the Enemies, and were vics 
torious ; but how truly thoſe Actions may. be cal- 


ted Rencounters, and how much we ſtood obliged to 
our Superiority in Point of Strength, it would, per- 


baps, be thought too inviduous to explain. Then 


as to the Affair of Cape-Breton, which was an Ac- 


quiſition of ſuch Moment, that it may be truly cal- 
led the Price of the Peace, the chief Merit of it, 
belongs to the People of New-England, and the 


neighbouring Co onies ; who formed the Deſign, 


made the Preparations, and had the Happineſs. and 


 Honvur of carrying it into Execution, 


As, however, theſe lucky Incidents had hap-. | 


| pened under the Ad——n of his G, he waz 


for centering all the Importance and all the Glory 
of them. in himſclf; not, indged, upon the old, ſound, 
and acknowledged Maxim, Qui facit per alium, facit 
per ſe; but upon a new one of his own, Quod factum 
eſt per alium, factum eſt per me; which as Nine in 
Ten do not, perhaps, underſtand Latin, ſerved to 
countenance his Pretenſions, ſo. far at leaſt, as an- 
ſwer'd his Purgoſe; And therefore, we are not to 
wonder, That when Sir William Pepperel had con- 


| quered Cape-Breton, it was aſſerted the D of 


had-conquered it 3 nor that this Conqueror, like all 


other Conquerors, would not hear a Word of re- 
ſtoring the Acquiſition he had made z but on the 
firſt Whiſper of ſuch a Purpoſe, inſtead of the 


ſneaking Language of a Broad. Batigm- Leader, 
who; was ſor banging all Thoſe, who durſt entertain 
a hought ofzating or bolding from the Enemy, 


: ee in che Stile of an Alexander or a 
Cæſur, That if the French were Maſters of Portſ- 
- mouth, be would hang the Man who ſbould give up 


Cape Breton in Exchange for i. 


Men that are neceſſary to us, are to be treated 
as they think of themſelves, not as the World thinks 


of them: The Þ——r5 therefore were not only 


8 . forced 


| (C53) . 
forced to admit the high — of Kis G , 
but to bear with the rough and omnious Language 
he had uſed, {which —— knew was a Menace, that 
tagarded them only, becauſe they were the ony 
two Perſons in England, who, at that Time, en- 
tertained a Thought of ſo fatal a Conceſſion, under 
any Extremity whatſoever 3) and even to humeur 
him occaſionally, when he quitted what was now 
become his! own Element, and took upon him to 
diate elſewhere. | 
The very hint which hacheſcaptd from the i 
That Cape Breton, would ſerve to purchaſe a Peace 
in all Events, had convinc'd his G— how vain a 
Thing it was, to place our Mbole Dependance on the 
Succeſſes of a Sea War: To be Matters of the Sea, 
as we now abfolutely were, and to be in a Con- 
dition to make new Acquiſitions, without a Poſ- 
ſtibility of maintaining them, which was what had 
been ſuggeſted, was a Neflection that he could 
not bear: In hope, therefore, to ſecure what we 
had got, as alſo; for the Sake of making nem 
1 Acquiſitions, he became, all at once, a moſt vehe- 
ment Advocate for puſhing the War with equal 
Vigour,: both by Sea and Land; both in Europe 
and America: Want of Money : which» coſt knw? 4 
nothing, but the asking, or rather ordering, was 
the leaſt of his Conſideration: Aud no — 
ments, or the Intteaties of the B Ars, could ei- 
ther convirice him of the Imptacticability of his 
Notions, or prevail with him to relinquiſh them. 
I followed, that the Shock of two ſuch oppo— 
ſite Principles had like to have been fatal te the: 
Coalition: Odftindty was — principal Ingredient 
in his Gs Com n, as Canning was ii 
theirs :+ And They could: not be more afraid of 
Ruin, than he was fand of being the foremaſt 
Eigure on the Stage. At length, however, the 
. 9 8 3 themſelves that the 
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| (54) - 
moſt effeftual Way to obviate the Violence of 2 
Forrent which they could not withſtand, would 
be, to yield, for a while, to its Impetvoſity ; and 
by ſo doing, to have it in their Power to give it 
ſuch a Direction, as, inſtead of bearing Them down, 
ſhould aſſiſt them to bear down ſuch other Obſta- 


0 


eles as encumber'd their Way. a 
Accordingly, aftef an infinite Number of Squab- 
bles, they gave way to a Project of his G—'s, 
to reduce Quebec, and all the other Colonies held 
by the French in America, by the Aſſiſtance of our 
own, which were call'd upon to co-operate in it, 
(and actually did make ſuch Preparations for it, 
as had like to have prov'd almoſt ruinous to them- 
ſelves): The more Money was expended, and the 
more Troops were employ'd in this Expedition, the 
loſs of either they knew would remain for the Con- 
tinent-Service: So that, thus far his Gs Project 
. © Evincided perfectly with their oy n: And when 
they had carry'd on the Farce, as far as they 
thought proper, they were ſufficiently Maſters of 
the Old Trick to delay, to procraſtinate, to ſend 
Orders for Marches and Counter-Marches, Em- 


barkations, and ; Debatkations, till it was too late 


to make any other Uſe of the vaſt Expenditure 
mcurr*d upon this Occaſion, but to render us the 
Deriſion of Eurape, ifrſt by our Preparations for 
an Attempt that we did not make; and ten for 
making ſuch an Attempt, (that of Britany) as 
e ought to be for ever alham*d of. 
I do not call this a Digreſſion; becauſe it con- 
tains a new Proof, That the only Point the Two” 
B. rs had at Heart; was the Ruin of the War. 
But, as I ſuggeſted above, whatever their Inclina- 
tions or Purpoſes werte, the breaking out of this 
Neu Spirit in: the C- b— t; the additional Im- 
portance which bis R H-—— the D— had 
aàcquir'd ; and the Expedieney of putting on 4 
> 408 oe fighting 


Aur 
fighting Face, by Way of making "their Cour 
to his , did prevail with them to en- 


tertaid a much greater Army for the Service of 


the Year 1747, than they had ever entertain'd 
before: And either becauſe it ſuited. Better with 


the former Character and Conduct of the E — of 


rſt Inſtrument in the Concert, by which a Land 
War was to be carried on with greater Vigour than 
ever, and when the greateſt Number of Hanoverian 
Troops were to be taken into Britiſb Pay, or be- 
cauſe he ſhould have an Opportunity to try his 
Talent at Negotiation, the Convention with the 
Allies for the Year, was referr'd to him. 
By this Convention Great Britain was to fur- 
niſh 40000 Men; the States General 40000, and 
the Empreſ.- Queen 60000, in all 140000: Thefe 
were to be excluſive of Garriſons: Her - Imperial 
Majeſty, moreover, oblig'd | herſelf to keep no 


leſs than 10000 Men in Luremburg, and, over and | 


above all this, it was not only ſtipulated, That 
there ſhould be a Junction of 60000 Huſtriaus, and 
_ Piedmonteſe, in Order to make a Diverſion 
the Panaro, by way of Check on the King of 
Men 1 þ aus or 
Of the Expediency of the laſt of theſe Articles, 


| ſhall. not ſtay to make any Remark 3; but of the. 


* ; 


Indiſcretion ſhewn in making it an avow'd Part 
of the Convention, I cannot be wholly ſilent. His 
Catholict Majeſty, in Reſentment of the repeated 
Neglects which had been chrown upon Spain, hy 
the French Miniſters in the Courſe of the War, 
had not only manifeſted a Diſpoſition to repay thote 


Neglects in Kind, but had 3 made ſeveral | 


Overtures to us, which had been liſten'd to with 


an affected Cordiality, though never embrac'd: 
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n Province, but that 15000 ſhould be poſted near 
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DOrertures would * embracꝰd at all; and that hey 

had been liſtened to rather as Matter of Amuſemeut, 
than the Baſis of an Accomodation. Princes have 
their Prejudices and Reſentments as well as private 
Men: And if it ſhould appear, that this indirect 
Behaviour created that il Humour wich has ſince 
-thwarted our commercial Intereſts, and the. Free- 
dom of Navigation, which, both by natural Ju- 
"ſtice, and the Leiter of former Treaties, -we were 
entitled to, who ought to be anſwerable for it, hut 


_ -the young. forward, raſh Novice, who was en- 


truſted with the making this Contract; and the 
Ir er from whom he received his Inſtructions? 
But to return: When this Convention Was laid 
before the H—— of, it ſoon appeared, 
That they were abundant! more diſpoſed to pro- 
vide for the Expence of it) than to cenſute any 
Hart of it: And indeed fo artful Was the Language 
made uſe" of by the younger B. r., who was 
Lord of the Aſcendant there, concerning it, that 
they could ſcarce do otherwiſe : For ſuch as were 
realous for the Proſecution of the War, he amuſed 
with an Acdount of the prodigious Preparations 
making for that End; and to ſuch as were impatient 
for a Peace, he pledg-d his own Honour, and the 
Reputation of his B — 1's Abilities, (who. was to 
be the'Undertaker-General in that Province) as a 
ſufficient Security, That they would ſoon be grati· 
- fied to the Heighth of their Expectations. 
The P =- Dialect, it ought not to be forgot, has 5 
bern ſneered at by certain Perſons, as an equal Mix- 
ture of the Perplex'd and the Unmcanine ; and yet ſo 


perſuaſi ve did it prove to Some, ſo forcible to O- 


thers, and fo convincing to All, that on the 27th of 
Fanuam, the Supplies, exorbitant as they were, were 
granted without any Difficulty; ; and the Iſſues of 


War and Peace, were once more left under the Di- 


rection of the two Heads of that illufiriqus F 8 


„ | 
And now it might be ſuppoſed, that having un- 
dertaken ſo boldly for the Service of the Year ; 
having been furniſhed ſo early with all they aſked 
for the Accompliſhment of their own Meaſures, 
and having provided a Force ſuperior to That of 
the Enemy, for the Operations of the Field, it 
would no longer be in their ewn Power, to pro- 
ſecute their grand Purpoſe of ruining the War: But 
to Men of Genius and Reſolution, like them, no- 
thing is impoſſible: This the Diſcomfiture of the 
Quebec Expedition hath, already, in Part, demon- 
ſtrated; and what remains to be told, I flatter 
myſelf, will render that Demonſtration complete. 
But firſt, J muſt juſtify what I have advanced 
above, That the Force they had provided by the 
Convention, was ſuperior to that of France 3; which 
may ſeem a little difficult to thoſe who recolle& * 
that it conſiſted but of 140000 Men, whereas that 
of France was ſaid to confiſt of 160000 : I am not, 
however, unfurniſhed with ſufficient Authorities 
to remove this Difficulty ; and of Theſe I ſhall not 
fail to make the moſt fair and honeſt Uſe, 5 
Be pleaſed then to know, iſt, That the Army 
under Marſhal Saxe, was compoſed of 75440 Foot, 
and 25300 Horſe, and no more; that is to ſay, 
126 Battalions of Regulars, and 12 of Militia, 
(which at 500 to a Battalion, amounted to 69000) 
6440 Graſſins, Companies Franches, &c. and 
253 Squadrons, at 100 to the Squadron: In all, 
100740. And 2dly, That the ſeparate Army un- 
der the Comte de Clermont, was compoſed of 19 Bat- 
talions, and 31 Squadrons ;z in all, 12600: So that 
the whole Force of France on the Side of Flan- 
ders, conſiſted of no more than 113340 Men, 
which fell ſhort of the Numbers, provided by the 
Convention, 26660: And even to ſwell it up to 
this Bulk, they (the French) were forced to draw 
all the Troops they could - from the Rhine and 
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the three Biſhopricks ; and, ina Manner, to drain 
their Garriſons ; which they ventured to do, ona 
Preſumption, That their Army would beable to 
cover them, „ | | 

I am aware it will be urged, That Abatements 
ought to be made on the Part of the Allies, as well 
as on the Part of France : But when theſe Abate- 
ments come to be handled, it will appear that they 
deſerve to be ranked amongſt the moſt conſiderable 
of thoſe Artifices, made uſe of by the two B—rs to 


ruin the War, which I now proceed to particulariſe. | 


That I repeat the Nomination of the D —. 
Jo the chief Command, is Matter of extreme Re- 
gret to me: But Truth compels me to inſiſt on 
what I ſhould otherwiſe have been glad to omit: 
Perhaps the Victory he had. obtained over the Re- 
bels, had rather enflamed his Ardour, than ma- 


tured his Judgment : And the Experience of the Ge- 


neral, who was the next in Subordination to him, 
was no Match for the Superiority, which he deriv- 


ed from his high Birth and Quality. 


In the ſecond Place, as in the preceding Cam- 
paign, the Allies-had ſuffered ſo prodigiouſly, by 


their not being in a Condition to take the Field, 


till the Campaign was almoſt over, and every 
Corner of the Kingdom had rung with the Cla- 
mours it occaſioned, it was now reſolved, under the 
plaufible Pretences of preventing the like Clamours, 
and of giving ſuch Proofs of Zeal and Vigour, as 
Mould deſerve the Admiration of Europe, to rever/e 
that Conduct, and to take the Field before it was 
poſſible for the Bufineſs of the Campaign to begin: 
Thus though the Means were different, the End 
was the ſame: The Soldiers had now as much to 
apprehend from the Rigour of the Seaſon, as before 
from the Enemy : And, as if. the Name of an 
Army was all that was wanting to recover our Cre- 


little 
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little Care was taken to ſubſiſt, as to employ, them. 
In ſhort, the eſtabliſhing Magazines was one of the 
laſt Things attended to, which ought to have been 
one of the firſt : and when they wereeſtabliſhed, they 
were ſo ill ſerved, that they rather ſerved to mock 
the Neceſlities of the Soldier, than to ſupply them. 

The effects of this wild Conduct, I ſhall diſ- 
courſe of more at large in the Sequel; and, as a far- 
ther Exemplification of the notable Skill and Ad- 
dreſs of the two B—rs, I am, in the mean while, 
to diſcourſe of thoſe Abatements as to Number, on 
the Side of the Allies, which had ſo manifeſt a 
Tendency to the Ruin of the War. 

The Mrs of the Empreſs Queen, as I have 
already ſuggeſted, had, over and over again, in- 
formed our C—t, That if a good Part of the Sub- 
ſidy was not paid in December, it would be impoſ- 
fible for them to fulfil the Engagements they might 
be obliged to make: The Reaſon of this was ma- 
nifeſt: They were under a Neceſſity to recruit in 
the Imperial Towns; the hereditary Countries being 
too remote from the Scene of Action: In the Win- 
ter theſe Towns ſwarmed with Handicrafts- men, 


and Labourers, who were glad to follow the Drum, 


for Want of Employment: And unleſs. they were 
enliſted then, it was impoſſible they ſhould be 
armed, cloathed, and diſciplined, ſo as to be fit 
for Service in March : Theſe Reaſons had been 
always in Force: But now they were abundantly - 
more forcible than ever: The Loſſes of the 
laſt Year had fallen ſo heavy that they were ſcarce 
ſupportable : It was out of her — M——'s.Power 
to ſupply thoſe Lofles, except by the Subſidies 
ſhe was to be furniſhed with from hence: And, 
therefore, it was, that ſhe had been uncommonly 
urgent to carty that Point now, which ſhe had 
never been able to carry before. But the Incom- 
petency of her W was the very Sheet- A. 
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of the two B—r5 : It ſerved to make the Court 
of V accountable for every Miſcarriage, and 
every Misfortune 3 and for that Reaſon, they were 
not only reſolved to leave that Door open againſt 
Her, as it had hitherto been, but even to derive to 
themſelves ſome Degrees of Credit, amongſt t he 
Ignorant, at leaſt, from an affected Endeavour 
to ſhut it. What I refer to is, 1. that fraudulen: 
Article in the Convention, by which it is provid- 
ed that 100,000 J. ſhould be detained, to anſwer 
ſuch Deficiencies, as ſhould be found in her Muſters: 
And 2dly, the Method they took to render them 
deficient; by witholding the greateſt Part of thoſe 
Sums, which were intended for Levy-Money, till 
April; whereas, according to the Obligation of 
the Treaty, her Forces ſhould have been in the 
Field in March. 5 5 i 

Thus, after the Nation had been induced to 
grant ſuch immenſe Sums, under a Perſuafion of 
meeting the common Enemy upon equal Terms, 
and after having been amuſed with this ſolemn Pro- 
viſo to render the Service effectual, it appears the 
very Foundation was purpoſely undermined on which 
their Hopes were built; and that when the Train 
was fired, nothing but Ruin could follow. 
Our wild Conduct, before ſpoken of, and the 
Effects of it in the Field, come next under Con- 
ſideration; and if I barely glance at the ſeveral 
Particulars, it will, I think, be ſufficient to prove 
all that hath beenalready aſſerted: For ſo early as 
February, our Troops: were put in Motion: To- 
wards the latter End of March, they took the 
Field in three ſeveral Bodies; and having ſo done, 


they reſted upon their Arms for ſix Weeks together, 


without making any Attempt of any Kind, to ex- 
cuſe this otherWiſe inexcuſable Bravado,. tho? they 
had no Enemy to oppoſe them For all this while, 
Marſhal Saxe continued his Forces in their Can 
_ 5 e tonments, 
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tonments, and thereby manifeſted as much Regard 
and Tenderneſs for thoſe under his Command, as 
Contempt for his Enemies: Through the whole 
Courſe of the War he had, indeed, conducted him- 
ſelf with the ſame Air of Superiority ; and upon - 
this Occaſion he was known to ſay, That when the 
— bad ſufficiently weakened his Army, he would 
convince him, that the firſt Duty of a General was to 

provide for its Preſervation. | 
But if the Vanity of taking the Field, only to 
make War againſt the Elements, or the Folly of 
doing ſo, without any Project of Enterprize againſt 
the Enemy, appears thus inexcuſable; what ſhall we 
ſay to our remaining in a State of Inactivity, while 
M. Lowendabl, with twenty-three Battalions, and 
five Squadrons, and M. de Contade, with as many 
more of each, left their Cantonments, and, in the 
Space of a Month, made that ſurpriſing Conqueſt 
of Dutch Flanders? What muſt we think, when 
we recollect, that the Commander in Chief was 
ſted ſo near the Theatre of Action, that he 
eard almoſt every Gun that was fired; and, that 
the Auſtrians were no farther off than the Meuſe? 
And what Concluſion muſt we make, when it ap- 
pears, upon the whole Matter, that, inſtead of being 
thus early in Readineſs to act offenſively againſt the 
Enemy, we ſuffered the Enemy to act offenfively 
againſt us, without endeavouring to create a Divers | 
ſion, by advancing towards Saxe, enfeebled as his 
Army then was, by the Detachments he had made, 
or any otherwiſe interpoſing, except by the feeble 
and vain Aſſiſtance of nine Battalions ſent to Huſſt? 
I fay, what muſt our Conclufion on the whole Mat- 
ter be, but that all we did, and all we left undone, 
was owing to the ſame leading Principles, which 
had operated invariably, though imperceptibly, to 
the Ruin of the War? * 5m 


| i, 

At laſt, however, (on the 1 of May, N. S.) the 
Allies began to beſtir themſelves ; and talked of no- 
thing leſs than the reducing Antwerp : But then this 
notable Project was not entertained till Zowendabl 
had not only finiſhed his Buſineſs in Dutch Flanders, 
but alſo had been allowed Time and Leiſure enough 
to ſtrengthen the Outworks, which had lain all this 
while ſo totally in Ruins, that they had even no 

Communication with the Body of the Place. . 
That, however, it was entertained ſo late, is not 


ſo much to be wondered at, as that it was entertain- 


ed at all: A Town they could not inveſt, they could 


ſcarce hope to carry: But Antwerp was beſides un- 


der the Cover of the whole French Army: And 
out of this very Circumſtance ariſes a Queſtion or 
two, which I. am of Opinion, cannot be cafily an- 
ſwered, namely, If our Army was inferior to the 
French, as in England it was the Faſhion to aſſert, 
how came we to think of attempting Antwerp, ſo 


fortified and protected, as has been deſcribed ? If 


 fuperior, as according to the Convention it ought to 
have been, how can we account for its lying idle 


fix Weeks before, and two Months afterwards ? 


And how, in either Caſe, can we help recurring to 
the old. Principle and its invariable Tendency, to the 
Ruin of the War? _ RD ts e 

Foreigners, who can talk with more Freedom on 
certain Subjects, than it becomes us to do, have been 
very ſevere in their Cenſures on this Occafion; and 
much ſeverer ſtill, in diſcourſing of the unfortunate 
Action of Lafeld!, in which we both ſuffered our- 
ſelves to be ſurprized, and exÞoſed the Britiſh and 
Electoral Troops, to bear, ug), the whole Brunt 
of that bloody Day. FFF 


But if it does not become us to adopt, or even 
to repeat thoſe Severities, we. may, at leaſt, be al- 
lowed to afk, Why the Allied Army was at all ex- 
poſed to the Hazard of an Action, during this Cam- 

| „ paign? 
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paign? The Revolution in Holland had already 
begun to take Effect: And certainly it ſeemed a- 
greeable to Prudence; to put nothing to the Ha- 
zard till that was rendered complete. — The B—s 


very well knew, that it was the earneſt Entreaiy 


and Advice of the P— of O , communicat- 
ed by M. de Groveſtein, his Maſter of the Horſe, 
to his R H the D , to confine his 
Meaſures to the ſingle View of covering Maeſtrichi 
and Bergen-op- Zoom, till he had eſtabliſned his In- 
tereſt in the Provinces, and to riſque nothing, while 
an Event of ſo much Importance to the Common 
Cauſe was ſtill depending, — And as to the Reaſon 


Why his Inſtances were rejected, it is wholly need- 


leſs to explain it: Sſullum eſt moriale Lumen in So. 
lem inferre. | 

Thus the great Work of countermining the vigo- 
rous Meaſures of this Year, which the B—rs, them- 
ſelves had been forced to countenance, and which 
could not have failed, but by the Methods, and under 
the Direction, already ſpecified, was accompliſhed : 
But not without ſome Difficulty; for the Empreſs 
Queen, notwithſtanding the ill-timed Payment of 
her Subſidies, was fo ſenſible of the Neceſſity 
of making an extraordinary Effort this Year, that 


ſhe exerted herſelf in a Manner as extraordinary; 


and not only brought her Contingent more early 
into the Field, but more compleat, then the B—rs 
imagined it had been in her Power to have done. 


However, by the Loſs of this Battle, ibeir Efforts 


got the better of ber's; and the Reduction of 
Bergen op- Zoom, which every Body remembers with 
what Impatience they expected, finiſhed the Ope- 
ration of the Campaign, in a Manner, perfectly 
| cable to their Plan, and the great Object of it, 
the Ruin of the War. | 1 
But tho? 1 have brought the Campaign to an 
Iſſue, I have not brought forward all the Evidence 


it 
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it produced: For in order to be confiient in the 
whole of their Proceedings, that is to ſay, that no 
Means to exhauſt the Nation might be left untried, 
and that all the Fruit of thoſe Means might be blaſt- 
ed, the 4000 additional Hanoverians were not 
taken into our Pay till Juh, when they knew 
it was impoſſible, that they ſhould reach the Low 
Countries, till the Buſineſs of the Campaign was 
over. . 1 
But if They were equally blameable for taking 
theſe Troops into our Pay, when they could not be 

of Uſe; and if theſe Troops were neceſſary, for not 
taking them into Pay, the Winter before, when they 
might have been had with as little Trouble, ho“, 
much more ſo will they appear through the whole 
Courſe of their Negotiations with the Court of 
Rufſa, which it is now Time to explain? 
The Object of theſe Negotiations, as All know, 
was the Hire of ſuch a Body of Troops, as, by 
transferring the Superiority to the Allies, ſhould 
enable them, not only to repel! the Power of France, 
but to overwhelm it, This was a Meaſure which 
the E of G——— had ſome Years before recom- 
mended, and which, for that Reaſon, the B-—rs 
had then rejected. When, however, it became expe- 
dient for themſelves to adopt it, or rather to make 
a Shew of adopting it (for it will be made evident 
enough, that they never intended to reflect any Luſtre 
upon him, by ſuffering the Nation to derive any 
Benefit from it) they called upon the States Gene - 
ral, to take their Share both of the Engagement and 
the Expence: They (the States) demurred, as it 
was reaſonable to think at that Time they would; we 
had our Scruples as well as they; and in Propoſals, 
Anſwers, Replies, and Rejoinders, the whole preced- 
ing Winter (of 1746, that is to ſay) was loſt: In 
ſhort, it was not till Fane, that the Affair was 
brought to any Deciſion; when a Treaty was con- 
5 cluded, 


. 

daded; by which it was provided, That for the 
| Sum 85 100,000/. the Czarina ſhould hold 30000 
Men, and 40 or 50 Gallies, in readineſs to be 
employed in the Service of the Allies, upon the 
firſt Requiſition : And to this Treaty the States ac- 

ceded on the 11th of July following; on the Con- 
dition of paying one fourth Part of the ſaid Sum, 

agreeable to a Reſolution which 5 had taken the 
9th of January before. 
Thus it appears, that every Nea we took, 


was taken at ſuch a Time, and in ſuch a Manner, 


as, on the one Hand, ſerved to continue the Amuſe- 
ment; and, on the other, to defeat the Service : 
And, if thereis any Perſon fooliſh or hardy enough 


to aſſert or believe, That the B—rs, who bad the 


ſupreme Direction, did make the 3z/ uſe of their 
Judgment in all; That They were frcere in their 
Profeſſions to carry on the War with the utmoſt 
Vigour, and that They ſuffered this Negotiation to 
hang thus long in Suſpence, merely on a Principle of 
CEconomy, and for the Sake of ſaving the Nation 
from the whole Burden of it, in Caſe the States 
ſhould refuſe. to ratify their own Reſolution ; may it 
riot be aiked, How it was poſſible for Men, who had 
the common Intereſt ſo much at Heart as they 
pretended, to heſitate ſo long, on a Matter ſo 
eſſential to the Common Cauſe, for the Sake of fo 
inconſiderable a Sum as 250007 ? How is it to be 
accounted for, that all the Proofs which can be 
found of their Thrift, ſhould be found on ſuch 
critical and important Occaſions as theſe ? And that 
upon any other Occafion, they ſhould make no 
Difficulty to job away half a Million among Brokers 
and Uſirers, in defiance not only of repeated 
Notices and Warning, but actual Eudeavburs to 
prevent it? And, finally, how they came to get the 
better of their own Diffidence and Frugality at lat, 
and to leave themſelves at the Mercy of the Sates, 
by ſigning the Treaty without their wee 
1 ut 
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But that this Meaſure was indeed calculated to 
be a Meaſure of Amuſement, not of Service, 
becomes ſelf-evident. from this farther Confide- 
ration, viz, That even after the Acceſſion of the 
States, no Requiſition was made of theſe Troops, 
nor any Conditions ſettled for their being actually 
3 till the 19th of November, 1747; which 
uch the more extraordinary and remarkable, 
becauſe Count Bentinck was ſent by the P of 
0.— to preſs that Meaſure, ſo early as the firſt. 
Week in September. 

Thus it was contrived, that this e re. 
taining Fee of 100, ooo i. ſhould produce no one 
favourable Conſequence, during that Year, to thoſe 
who gave it: And it is eaſy to prove, that allima- 
inable Care was taken, through the whole _ 
of the Procceding, with Regard to the next. to 
render it as burdenſome as poſſible on the one Hand, 
and as little uſeful as poflible on the other. 

Thus, for Inſtance, inſtead of making uſe of the 
Gallies, which had been kept in Readineſs at our Ex- 
pence, ever ſince the Fuly before, (and by the Means 
of which,. the Troops might have been tranſported, 
before the Summer was over, to Lubect, or ſome 
other Port in the Baltick; from whence they would 
have had little farther to march than the Troops 
of Hanover, and conſequently might have reached 
the Allied Army by the latter Lind: of the very 
Campaign we have been treating of) they gave 
over 14 Thoughts of tranſporting them by Sea, 
and preferred an almoſt immeaſurable March over 
Land, at the Expence of no leſs than 6 or 500,000/. 
according to their own Computation: A March that 
could not be undertaken till January or February, 

1748.3 a March. that no Body could be ſure would be 
performed without Interruption; and not be 
performed at all in leſs than five Months: Whence it 
was apparent, that, unleſs accompanied by the "& | 

cr 
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ther of the Pole all the Way, and drawn by Rain- 
Deer, they could not join the Allies till the latter _ 
of Fune, or Beginning of July: And the B 
well knew, that as we were always weakeſt, and the 
French ftrongeſt, at the Opening of the Campaign, 
whatever was to be apprehended from their Superio- 
rity thatYear, would be effected before they arriv'd. 
I might farther enforce all I have faid, by enter- | 
ing into a Diſcuſſion of the Treaty itſelt, and the 
many laviſh Articles it contains; ſuch as the Sub- 
fidy, over and above the 300, oo0 7. to be annually 
paid; the Article for Proviſions, Quarters, Hoſpi- 
tals, Loſs of Horſes upon the March, Ranſom of 
all Priſoners, and a Thouſand other Douceurs; the 
Proviſos, that they ſhould not be diſmiſs'd under 
four Months Notice, and that they ſhould not be 
ſent back, but on a convenient Seaſon, with an ex- 
preſs Exception to the Months of Ofober, November, 
December, Fanuary, and February; tho? the two laſt 
Months were judged the moſt proper for their 
marching to our Aſſiſtance: I might, I ſay, pro- 
ceed to aggravate my Charge, on every one of 
theſe Heads: But as the ſubſequent Behaviour of 
the Court of Ruſſia, has been truly generous and 
great, in performing more than they had engag d 
for, and being contented with leſs than they might 
have claimed z and as the Meaſure itſelf, if con- 
ducted as it ought to have been, would have more 
than balanc'd the Expence of it, I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve in general, That the —— through the 
whole Courſe of the Negociation, manifeſted as 
much Incapacity, as Diſinclination to the Cauſe 
they pretended to ſerve. | 
The Court of Rigſia was already unter the Ob- 
ligation of very cloſe Engagements, both to the 
Courts of London and Vienna; to the Former, T 
the Treaty of 1742; to the Latter,” by that ef 
"0s and 11 wt would have weigtd . 
ee 
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with any Court, had an Intereſt of ber'ows to ſerve, 
by enabling the Allies to continue the War, till 
they might have it in their Power to preſcribe the 
Peace. | 
Theſe were, ſurely, Conſi derations which might 
have been reaſonably and ſucceſsfully urg'd, in Mi- 
tigation of the hard Conditions of this Bargain: 

And, if the Bargain had paſs'd thro' any Hands, 
but thoſe of the Two B-———5, or even if they 
had not predetermin'd, that the exhauſting their 
own Country was the only Way to ruin the War, 
thoſe Conditions would ſurely have been mae pa 
accordingly, 

Bat there is ſtill an Article in this Treaty, whick 
I cannot paſs over without beſtowing upon it a more 
particular Animadverſion ; I mean the 16th; by 
which it. is provided, That, in caſe Holland ſhould 
fail in her Part of the Engagement, England ſhould 


fulfil the Y/bele; and which, therefore, ſerves to 


ſhew, That the Pretences of Oeconomy formerly 
urg' d in the C—d—t, by the Two B—-rs againſt 
this Meaſure, when it was originally propos'd by the 
F-— of G „and while they ſuffer'd ſo much 
Time to be loſt, in waiting for the Reſolution of 
the States upon it, were alike falſe and frivolous: 
For they not only admitted, as we have ſeen, every 
Circumitance of Expence, on the higheſt' Footing, 
but made their own Country liable to the pole, at 
a Criſis, when it was more than probable, that the 
Mole would have fallen upon it, and when that 
Pretence might have been urg'd with more Reaſon 
than ever, as well becauſe of our own exhauſted 
Condition, as becauſe the State of the War was be- 
bome more deſperate than ever. 

But the more lamely, the more prodigally, the 
more ruinouſly, the Public Buſineſs was proſecuted, 
the more ſecurely and effectually the B—-rs pro- 
ſecuted their own, Thus, at the End of the Cam- 
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paign (of 47,) there remained not one ſingle Fown 
of the Auſtrian, Netherlands unreduc'd, and only 
Maeſtiricht to cover the interior Barrier of Holland: 
On the Side of Dutch Flanders, all was loſt likewiſe : 
And that Bergen-op-Zoom, the Maiden- Fortreſs, 
which had never till then been violated, was in the 
Hands of France, has already been ſpecified : One 
would have thought, therefore, That, as both the 
Enemy and their Commanders, were ſated with 

Succeſs, and had made the firſt Advances towards 
an Accommodation. the B rs would have re- 
lented too, and excas'd their Country from any far- 
tber Expence, and any farther Ignominy, ' 
But their Syſtem it ſeems was not as yet com- 
plete: To blaſt the Meaſures of their Rival effectu- 
ally, it was neceſſary, that the Peace ſhould be 
ruinous like the War; and as the french were as 
yet too moderate in their Demands, it was their 
Purpoſe to proceed in the ſame Track, till new Ad- 
vantages on the Side of France, ſhould authoriſe 
her to exact new Conceſſions from the Allies, 
Io render this almoſt incredible Fact ſo much 
the plainer, it is neceſſary to obſerve, That, from 
the Time the Grand Duke had been elected Em- 
peror, and the King of Pruſſia had confirm'd him- 
ſelf in the Poſſeſſion of Sile/ia, by the haſty Peace, 
which he had oblig'd the Queen of Hungary and 
the Elector of Saxony, to accept of, after the Battle 
of Dreſden; France found herſelf fo equally grati- 
fied on one Hand, and diſappointed on the other, 
that ſhe became deſirous of a Peace: The Impe- 
rial Throne being fill'd, there was no Room for 
any farther Practice to divide and diſtract the Em- 
pire; and, the rending Sileſia from the Auſtrian 

Inheritance, and transferring it to his Pruſſian Ma- 
1-ſty, had not only aggrandis'd the Latrer, at the | 
"IN of the Former, but render'd it in a Manner 
poſſible, That theſe Two great Powers ſhould ever 
oO 1 ecmbrace 
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embrace the ſame Party, and purſue the fame Pur- 


' Poſes for an Age or two to come: For theſe Con- 
ſiderations therefore, and for Others yet more co- 


gent, ſuch as the ruin'd State of her Commerce, 


Navigation and Naval Strength, the Diſtreſs and 


Danger of her Colonies, the Wants and Miſeries 
which began to rage in her own Bowels, Sc. ſhe 


- conſented to open Conferences at Breda z and at 
any one Period in that Time, would have ſneath'd 
the Sword, on theſe ſhort Principles; Nothing for 


herſelf; and very little for her Allies. 


That in the very Hour of Victory, his Moſt Cbri. : 
ftian Majeſty himſelf, had diſcover'd a paſſionate 
112, when 
brought before him as a Priſoner, after the Battle 
was very ſoon 


Inclination for Peace to G 


of Laffelat ; that the ſaid G 
after diſmiſs'd on his Parole, to communicate cer- 
tain formal Propoſitions on that Head; that thoſe 


Propoſitions were rejected; that Spain was at the 
ſame Time ſo impoveriſh'd by the Captures we had 


made, the Expences of the War, and the detaini 
her Treaſures in the Indies, that ſhe alſo diſcover 


the fame Inclination 3 and that on the Death of the 
late King, which was followed by ſome Alterations 
in her Councils, ſhe actually did make Offers of 

the like Tendency, (in the Month of September, 
1746, to the Marquis de Tabernega, then in Por- 
tugal, that is to ſay) has been already acknowledg- | 


ed in Print. 
If, therefore, the B-——rs had been really. of 


that Opinion, which, for the Sake of their own - 
pernicious Purpoſes, they had perpetually incul- 
. cated, namely, That it was utterly impracticable to 
carry on the War with any Proſpect of Succeſs, 
or if, according to the ſcandalous Declaration 
they afterwards made, their only Aim had been 


to procure a Peace at any Rate, how is it poſſible 


to hw or N the RezeQion of theſe 8 = 
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or to dts their Words and Actions correſpond. 
with each other? More particularly, when we far-_ 
ther recollect, that till theſe Offers were made, 


They had diſcours'd of an Accommodation with 
Spain, as the moſt favourable Event which could be- 


fall us; as an Event which would have reconciled all 
Parties to a vigorous Proſecution of the War with, 
France; and which would have induced them to 


part with the laſt Shilling in Support of it. 


But, the Truth of the Matter is, That mutable and. 


inconſiſtent as they appeared, they adher'd in the 
Main, to the grand Principles of. their Plan, and 
the Ends it was to anſwer : For the ſofter our Fall 


had proved, after ſo violent and ill- directed a Car- 
rier, the leſs obnoxious would that Mr have 


2 


been held, who fr put us in Motion. 


It was, nevertheleſs, neceſſary, to find _ ſome | 
Colour to ſet on this Inconſiſtency and Mutability, 
which was ſo glaring, that the Public began not on- 


ly to take Notice of it, but even to clamour againſt. 


itz and the Blind they choſe to ſpread for this 

righteous Purpoſe, was a pretended Difference. of 
Opinion as to the great Purſuits of War and Peace; 
and a pretended Duarrel, which was ſaid to have 
grown out of 'this Difference of Opinion, and the 


Debates it had given Riſe to. 


Few Expedients anſwer, in all Reſpects; but 


This was of the happieſt Kind, and was managed 


in the happieſt Manner: For while the Two 


B rs continued to act theſe oppofire Paris, 
the Farce not only! ſerved to amuſe the World in 
general, but every Individual, of what Principle 
ſoever, knew where to find a 122 Hence, it 
followed, that thoſe of the moſt ſanguine and en- 


terpriſing Turn, attached themſelves to the Elder; 


the Timorous and Deſponding to the Tounger z, and 
each were, from Time to Time, furniſhed with 
fuch Profeſſions and . as ſerved to A 
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the Confidence they repoſed i in, and the Subſerviency 
they ſhewed to, the joint A- —n of Both. 
Nor was this all: For as they were to make their 
Appearance in different Theatres, they choſe their 
Parts accordingly : The Younger was moſt obnoxi- 
ous to Clamour and Oppoſition,” and therefore 
thought it moſt adviſable to affect Conſiſtency 
and Popularity; but the Elder was not afraid 
of being JInconfitent, becauſe his Auditory was 
too polite to expoſe him; and becauſe he hop'd 
to ſucceed to the Favour, which his Predeceſſor 
in the bt had enjoyed, by affecting to a · 
dopt his Politics. 

At the ſame Time alſo, as it had been coacht 
proper in the Year 1746, (when the Biaſs of the 
Coalition was ſtill underſtood to be towards Peace) 
to paſs the Younger upon the Public for the Chief 
M r, and as ſuch to give him the Credit of 
beſtowing the Seals on the E-— of C———, 
who had been ever number'd amongſt the Advo- 
cates for the pacific Syſtem; ſo now, in order to 
thicken and diverſify the Plot, and eſtabliſh 'a Be- 
lief, That our Meaſures had taken a new Turn, 
and that a vigorous Proſecution of the War was 
the only Object in View, the Elder was ſaid to be 
predominant ; - and as a Proof of his Supremacy, 
the S—s, which L—— C— — had refgnd, 
were transferred to his G—— = of , who 
had. performed ſuch mighty Exploits at the Head 
of the A B. ed, and who was now in- 
rent on nothing but Victory, ee Triumph, 

and Glory. 

But how well ewe this Interlude was play'd, 
or what Succeſs ſoever they expected from it, the 
great Scope of their Performance was to make 
ſure of Seven Millions more, and then to lay aſide 
their Maſk, and drop the Curtain: Their Rivals 


were, by this Time, no more conſidered at C—t, 
than 
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than amongſt the People: By a notable Exertion 
of their Power, They had, more.cunningly, than 


fairly, diſſolved that P———t, which had worn 


ſo many various Complections, and which had 
concurred in ſuch various Meaſures and Opera- 
tions: A new one had been happily choſen; in 
which a great many of thoſe who had ſeen the 
whole Courſe of theſe Tranſactions, and who had 
been known Advocates for the War, were not ad- 
mitted to fit: New. Men were under no Obligation 
to countenance a Meaſure they had not been con- 
cerned in; nor were even ſuppoſed to know what 
had been ſaid, or done, exceptionably, inconſiſtent- 
ly, or factiouſly, before their Time. Such a P—t 
might, therefore, take any zew Dire#ion, without 
being expoſed to any Cenſure without Doors, or 


creating any violent Ferment within: And as to the 


Conqueror of Cape Breton, he was become a Peace- 
Officer; his Friend was not only to be his Succeſſor, 


but to have the principal Share of de Merit and 


and Glory of the NVegociation; and to initiate him 
vet farther into the Myſtery of Treaty-making, the 
Convention of this Year was entruſted to his Ma- 
os in the ſame manner as the laſt. 

I have already inſinuated, That, tho* the Offers 
of France and Spain had been rejected, Peace had 
been reſolved upon: And I have ſhewn, that the 
proper Meaſures had been taken to render all Op- 
. Poſition ineffectual: But, notwithſtanding this was 
the ſecret Purpoſe, all Appearances were againſt it. 


By this new Convention, our Armies were to con- 


ſift of ſuch incredible Numbers, that, I ſcarce can 
venture to ſpecify them, for fear of being ſuſpected 
of wilful Miſrepreſentation : But whether I'am be- 
lieved or not, it is fit to be known, That accord- 
ing to the Treaty, the Allied Army in Flanders, for 
the Year 1748, was to conſiſt of one hundred and 
„ ee ninety = 
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of Great Britain : That Garriſons were not to be 
comprehended in this Calculation : And that, in 
the like manner, excluſive of Garrifons, the Force 


to be employed in Haly, was fo conſiſt of 60,000 


Auſtrians, and 30,000 Picdmonteſe : The latter to 
be in the Field the 1 of May, and the former by 


the 1ſt of March; with an Exception to 10,000. 


Auſtrians, who were to come up in April, and the 


30, ooo Ryſſians, who, were to come up as ſoon as 


they could; tho no Partiſans of the B-—s would 

then ſuffer. it to be doubted, That even the Ruſſians 

would be in the Field by that Tim. 
But how confident ſoever they were in their Aſ- 


ſertions, the moſt intelligent M=—b——rs, who 


had attended to all the former- Propoſitions of 
the ſame kind, who had obſerved the iniquitous 


Uſſe which had been made of them; and who had 


remembered the Failures' and Miſcarriages which 
had been deduced from them, were neither to be 
fatisfied nor ſeduced by the Craft of the Leaders, 


nor the Credulity of the Led: On the contrary, - 


even on the very Face of the Convention, they diſ- 
covered ſuch Symptoms as ſerved to indicate the 


inward Rottenneſs of the whole: For Inſtance, with 


regard to that fraudulent Clauſe, which provided, 
That 100, ooo I. ſhould be referved out of the 
Subſidies allowed to the Empreſs-Queen, by way 
of Check upon the Muſters of her Troops, they 


not only diſcovered the Impolicy of a Proviſo 


which had only ſerved as a Pretence to excuſe the 
very Defect it was calculated to 3 and the 
Abſurdity of ſtipulating for a 


tho? always made, had never been taken; but alſo 

the real Hardſhip impoſed on her M—ſ—y, by ex- 

tending the ſaid Proviſo to her Forces in 1taly, - 
8 e | we 


ninety-two Thouſand effective Men; viz. 60,006 
Auſtrians, 66,000 Dutch, and 66,000 in the Pay 


orfeiture, which, . 
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well as thoſe in the Low Countries, when the latter 
were requir'd to be in the Field by the 1ſt of March, 
and the former not till the 1ſt of May. 5 
And in the ſecond Place obſerving, that the Pay- 
ments were alſo fettled in the ſame manner as be- 
fore ; that is to ſay, 150000). before the Ratifica- - 
28 100000. upon the Exchange of the Rati- 
fications, and 500607. per Month afterwards ; and 
that the Convention had not been fign'd at the 
Hague till the 26th of Fanuary, they ſoreſaw, That 
not above 250000). could be paid, and they had 
Reaſon to apprehend not a Shilling would be paid 
before this very iſt of March, when the Army 


4 


was to take the Field: Whence, and from the other 


Conſiderations above ſpecify'd, in relation to the 
Time and Manner of Recruiting the Auſtrian 
Forces, it was notorious, That the neceſſary Levies 
ceuld not be made by the ſtipulated Time, or in- 
deed for ſome Months after; and, conſequently, 
that the Subſidy itſelf, would, in- a manner, be 
i oe $0 „ 

In ſhort; when all theſe Circumſtances are com- 
par*d with what hath been already ſaid concerning 
8 Affair, it will become evident almoſt to 
Demonſtration, That the u B-=rs had levied ſo 
enormous a Sum upon the I Nation, not only with 
a Fore- Knowledge, j That the Allies would be forc'd 
to take the Field in as feeble a Szate as they had 
let it, at the Cloſe of the laſt Campaign, but with 
as ſettled a Reſolution to manage in ſuch a manner, 
28 may” render it impoſſible for them to do other- - 

wiſe, 1 3 œ ⁰ ; : 
But that they may not ſay I have miſtaken 
Preſumption for Demonſtration, I will take upon 
me to ſhew that this Reſolution of theirs, became 
more and more manifeſt, after that prodigal, but 
fruitleſs Meaſure had receiv'd the Sanction of 
2: Or, at leaſt, I _ aſk a few ſuch Queſtions 
: '2 = 
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as may enable every Man to reaſon and judge for 


himſelf, VIZ, 

Why was not the D „when the Dutch, 
Barrier, on the one Hand, lay ſo expos'd to the 
Inſults of the Enemy, and, on the other, was ſo 
ill provided for a Defence, why was not his R— 
H—, I fay, prevail'd upon, to ſpend one Winter 


| abroad, in order to concert the beſt Meaſures which 


the preſent Exigence wodld admit of, to cover and 
protect it? Or if his R * took no more 
Delight in the Society of his — oh ibis, why was 
not G— A diſcharged from the Obliga- 
tions of his Parole, and order'd to coneert thoſe ne- 
ceſſary Meaſures in his ſtead? Why,. on the con- 
trary, was the Liberty of that G——1, whoſe 


ſignal Services had deſerved ſuch ſignal Acknow- 
ledgment, ſo little regarded, that M. Faxe, had it in 


his Power to redemand him as his Priſoner, in that 
Interval, when his Abilities might have been ſo⸗ 
uſeful to our Allies; ? Was his Election for the 
City of B. „or his Attendanee on P , of 
more Conſequence, than his Preſence and Advice 
in the Conferences, whichevery Day reridered more 
and more neceſſary, to prevent .the Deſigns of 
the Enemy? Why alſo, where ſo many oi ber 
Officers, whoſe Duty required them to be at their 
reſpective Poſts, and in Readineſs to enter into 
Action at a Moment's Warning, ſuffered to be 


abſent? Was it becauſe there was Var between 


the Towns of Buckingham and Ayleſbury, as well 


as between the Houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon ? 


Becauſe they bad Commands in Both? Becauſe they 
could not be every where at once? And becauſe 


the Former was as much more important as the 
Latter, as zo Towns are of more Importance than 


ſhe wn 
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ſhewn to Bathiani*s Letter of the 31ſt of Fanuary,' 


O. S. in which he urges the abſolute Neceſſity of his 
R Hs immediate Preſence and Influ- 
ence at the Hague; declares that he can do nothing 


without him; that the French were in great For- 
wardneſs; and that as it was of great Importance 
for them to take the Field ſoon, not a Moment 


was to be loſt; that the great Point to be attended 


to, was the Security of Maęſtricht, which would ef- 
fectually put a Stop to the Progreſs of the Enemy; 


that with a Body of 25,000 Men, poſted upon 


Mount St. Pierre, and another of 45,000 Men on 
the other Side of the Mae/e, he would undertake 


to cover it, at the Peril of his Head; and pro- 
-nounces, that this could not be done, unleſs the 
D—— came over in Perſon, and acted in concert 
with the P— of O—— : I ſay, why was ſo little 
Regard ſhewn to a Letter of ſuch infinite Moment? 
And laſtly, Why was his R— H——, notwith⸗ 


ſtanding, detained in England, till the Month of 


April, a Month after the Time ſtipulated for the 


Armies to take the Field ? | is 
_ Theſe are Queſtions that none but Majorities can 


anſwer; and to their Mercy I leave them. 


It remains, however, to be obſerv'd, That not- 
witbſtanding this Warning, this Propoſal, this Re- 
quiſition of Bathiani, our O, G——s, and 
rs, remained in as much Tranquility as if 


they had no Enemy in the World to fear, nor any 
Campaign to provide for, but that which was to 


be proſecuted at Home. At length, however, the 


French Army was put in Motion; and, as if it 


was an Event which could neither have been 
foreſeen or imagin' d, or as if they had lain, till 
then, incog. at ſome ſuch Place as Kiight/bridge, on 


our Side all ſeemed to be Surprize and Confuſion 3 


Numbers of Men were immediately employ'd in 
repairing the Works of Maeftricht : The ſcatter d 
8 55 Troops 
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Troops of the Allies were order'd to affemble, as 
faſt as poſſible, and as well as they could: And 


every other Meaſure was taken which could help 


to expoſe that Weakneſs, which we had predetermin- 
nh. LE 

As in a Play, when every Scene and every In- 
cident ſerves to unravel the Plot, and haſten the 
Cataſtrophe, ſo every Event now ſetv'd to unfold 


and accompliſh the great Purpoſe of ruining the 


War. 


The Auſtrians, cho not only unrecruited, but ſtill 


un ſupplyd with the Money neceſſary for the raiſing 
them, tho* quarter'd as far up the Country as Co- 
logne and the Dutchy of Luxemburgh, and Part of 


dem in a Manner edt off from the Pee of Ren- 


dezvous, by the Interpoſition of the Enemy, never - 
- theleſs, were the firſt that took the Field in any con- 


ſiderabſe Body; which was owing to the indefati- 


gable Endeavours of Bathiani : And if Cbanclos, 
contrary to the Treaty ſubſiſting with his Miſtreſs 
the Empreſs-Queen, and without waiting farther 


Orders, had not gallantly riſqu'd her Favour, and 


perhaps his Head, by throwing twelve Battalions 
into Maeſtricht, that Town, ſo long threaten'd, fo 
well known not only to be the firſt Place deſtin'd 
to be attack'd, but to be attack'd as early as it 
was, would have been ſurprized without a Garriſon, 


and muſt have ſurrender*d as ſoon as the Enemy 


appear'd before the Gates. 

I ſhould have ſpecified, that the Body of Auſtri- 
ans, brought into the Field by Bethiani, conſiſted 
of 31 Battalions and 60 Squadrons: And, notwith- 
ſtanding all that was given out here at Home con- 
cerning the Dutch, and all the Variety of Diſcou- 
ragements which the P of O then labour'd 


under, his Is aſſembled a Body of 20,008 


Men under the Cannon of Breda. 


But as for us, (who, Year after Year, had abus d 


our 
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our Allies for Deficiencies and Delays, which we 
ourſelves had help'd to cauſe, and refus'd to help 


in removing, and who had none of thoſe Excuſes 


to alledge, which the Auſtrians had fo often al- 
ledg*d) our Hanoverian Troops were not order'd 
out- of their Winter-Quarters, till within a ,few 
Days before Maeſtricht was actually inveſted by the 
Enemy: And as to the 20,000 Engliſh, which, by 
expreſs Stipulation, ought to have been in the Field 
by the firſt of March, they were deficient to the A- 
mount of 7000 ; and the four Battalions and 3000 
Recruits appointed to render them complete, did not 
actually join the Allied Army till after the 19th of 
April, O. S. when the Ereliminaries were ſign'd, and 
the Meaſure of the War was completely ruin'd. 
Thus, Sir, I have in Part diſcharg'd my own 
Mind, and I hope fatisfy*d your*s: When I am more 
at Leiſure, I may, perhaps, take up the Pen again : 


And if I do, you may expect a like Series of Evi- 


dence, to ſhew, That the Nation is not more oblig*d 


to the B—7s for the Conduct of the War, than the 


Conduct of the Peace. | 
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